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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE SECOND ECLOGUE 
OF GARCILASO DE LA VEGA! 


ARCILASO’s Second Eclogue has always embarrassed the 
critics. Finding in it neither the clear-cut emotional values 
of the First Eclogue nor the undeniable artistic excellence of the 
Third, and baffled by its apparent lack of unity, they either refuse 
to envisage the work as a whole, or shift their position from the 
treacherous sands of aesthetic values to the firmer ground of factual 
commentary. If they choose the first course, they seize on the 
unoriginal Beatus ille paraphrase, strong in the authority of Fray 
Luis de Le6én, but can make nothing of the crude horseplay of the 
shepherds; for, though crediting Garcilaso with passion, sensibility 
and melancholy, they are loath to grant him humour. Adopting 
the second line, they elucidate the biographical details of the house 
of Alba and evade as best they may the aesthetic issue. 


I 


There is, indeed, some basis for this embarrassment. The 
Second Eclogue is extremely long and its 1900 lines range over 
fields unknown to the “‘rusticall rudenesse of shepheards.”’ Within 
an Arcadian setting is enclosed an epic fragment with reminiscences 
of the Aeneid: a eulogy of the house of Alba which, beginning and 
ending amid the quiet towers that crowned the spacious plain of the 
Tormes, and introducing campaigns and battle scenes from the 
North African desert to the Hungarian steppes, takes up well over 
a third of the whole poem. Only by the slenderest of links can this 
heroic digression be said to be connected with the rest of the 
Eclogue, which concerns itself with the unrequited love of the 
shepherd Albanio for Camila. And within the two main themes 


1 All references to poems by Garcilaso are from Professor Keniston’s edition 
(Garcilaso de la Vega: Works, New York, 1925). 
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arise further subdivisions of interest; Albanio’s description of his 
early life with Camila is an island of narrative that occupies another 
350 lines, or almost one-sixth of the total number; the Alba theme 
is in reality yet another story fitted into a framework, the vision 
of the future on the “‘labrada y cristalina urna’’ vouchsafed to the 
enigmatic Severo by the river-god corresponding to those scenes of 
“the fortunes of Italy and the triumphs of Rome” which the Lord 
of Fire wrought on the armour of Aeneas,” or the excursus on the 
Latin destinies put into the mouth of Anchises in Elysium.* And 
patching together these incongruous, disproportionate elements are 
the semi-dramatic fragments in which Salicio, Nemoroso and Camila 
play their parts. Were this the only poem of Garcilaso extant, the 
critic might well apply to him the judgment on Young: 


His numbers are sometimes smooth, and sometimes rugged; his style 
is sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt; sometimes diffusive, 
and sometimes concise. His plan seems to have started in his mind at 
the present moment; and his thoughts appear the effect of chance, 
sometimes adverse, and sometimes lucky, with very little operation of 
judgment.‘ 


How far is this complicated prolixity from the self-contained 
strophes of Eclogue III, which drop like pearls in a silver basin, or 
from the bifurcating development of Eclogue I! 

Nor is its structure the only formal difficulty which sets this 
Eclogue apart. It belongs to a class of works to which no satis- 
factory label can be attached: a class which includes in Spanish 
literature the Celestina and the Dorotea, and in English, Milton’s 
Comus. Clearly its affinities are with the latter rather than with 
the two former: in these, tragicomedia and accién en prosa, the doubt 
is merely technical: though unrepresentable, they are in every other 
sense dramatic. Yet the term “dramatic eclogue” should not be 
too readily at hand to describe the work of Garcilaso: the tradition 
of differing speakers is as old as the eclogue form itself; and, despite 
Suetonius’ testimony that the Virgilian Eclogues were often recited 
on the stage, the Damon and Alphesiboeus who fathered the “dos 
pastores” of the First Eclogue are static figures, capable of speech 
but not of movement, whereas Albanio, Salicio and Nemoroso 
can not only argue and dispute but walk about, run and wrestle. 
The tradition of its having been acted is recorded by Cervantes: 


* Aeneid, Bk. VIII. 
* Aeneid, Bk. VI. 
* Johnson, Life of Young. 
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in a wood hidalgo and squire come upon an elegant company who 
had studied “dos églogas, una del famoso poeta Garcilaso, y otra 
del excelentisimo Camées’’: * the scene is reminiscent of that first 
brilliant performance of Comus in Ludlow Castle. Such passages 
as Albanio’s madness and his friends’ attempts to restrain him from 
suicide are meaningless unless action is implied. The core of the 
poem is, as Valbuena Prat remarks, of a ‘“dramatismo intenso.” ’ 

Yet it cannot be denied that the bulk of the Eclogue is com- 
pletely undramatic. Can Nemoroso ever have delivered a speech 
approaching 700 lines long? (Il. 1154-1828). No central action 
provides a dramatic conflict: the reader’s interest is switched here 
and there almost from line to line. At first Albanio and Camila 
share the stage and the outcome of their love is the chief theme: 
but Camila disappears in 1. 864, never to return, and Albanio is 
forgotten while Nemoroso chronicles the doings of Severo and the 
exploits of the Albas. Finally, by the crudest mechanism, the 
Albanio plot is joined to the Alba motif, and it is promised that the 
distracted shepherd will be taken to Severo the magic-worker, to be 
cured of his love-sickness. No conceivable dramatic unity can here 
be discerned. Nor can the essentially narrative quality of the 
greater part of the poem be discounted: Garcilaso takes advantage 
of every device known to the storyteller to introduce events far 
away in time and place. Whether he adopts the discursive senti- 
mentality of the pastoral, as in the early love of Albanio and Camila, 
or the epic tone of the Alban revelations, he is equally far from the 
dramatic concept, which requires action to be represented or sug- 
gested, never described at length. 

Can any reasons be adduced to explain the contradictions of this 
“least artistic’ of the works of an essentially and consciously 
artistic poet? Is it possible to explain, if not to justify, its extreme 
unevenness and “tedious prolixity”?* Professor Entwistle has 
made the suggestion, which may well prove the key to many un- 
solved problems in the poetry of Garcilaso, that the Eclogues are 
not, like the poet’s other works, units in themselves: “they are 
poems, no doubt of different dates and expressing different emotions, 
which have been assembled by the poet in a sort of dramatic con- 


5 Don Quijote, II, 58. 

* There is, of course, no direct evidence that the Second Eclogue is the one 
here referred to. The mention of the nets for snaring birds may or may not have 
anything to do with Eclogue II, ll. 209-232. 

1 Historia de la literatura espafiola, Barcelona, 1937, vol. I, p. 456. 

* Hayward Keniston, Garcilaso de la Vega, New York, 1922, p. 246. 
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text.’”’*® In the light of this theory, the lack of unity, the inchoate 
construction, the variety of theme, tone and pace of the Second 
Eclogue become explicable. A possible reconstruction would sug- 
gest that Albanio’s long narration of his life with Camila may 
originally have formed a single unit; that the Alban panegyric was 
likewise a separate fragment, perhaps even the disiecta membra of 
that epic adumbrated in the First Eclogue, in which the pastoral 
ivy should yield place to the heroic laurel.'° The completely self- 
contained lyric, ‘‘jQuan bien aventurado .. . !”, then falls into 
line as an extraneous ornament; theme and tone would seem to 
relate the opening (ll. 1-37) rather to the period and background of 
the First Eclogue than to the rest of the Second Eclogue; and the 
most dramatic sections (the interlude with Camila, the interchanges 
of the shepherds) were perhaps added last of all to provide a struc- 
ture to support the two narrative set-pieces. 

Another aspect of Garcilaso’s poetic technique carries the expla- 
nation of formal problems one stage farther. For the Renaissance, 
the virtue of poetry lay not in its originality but in its adherence 
to Classical models. Poets, far from being “hierophants of an 
unapprehended inspiration,’ were required to be skilful imitators: 
“digo y affirmo que no tengo por buen poeta al que no imita a los 
excellentes antiguos,’’ declares El Brocense™ about thirty years 
after Garcilaso’s death. And poetry, no will-o’-the-wisp pursuing 
“the vanishing apparitions which haunt the interlunations of life,’”’ 
had to be firmly based on art, “que es guia mas cierta que la natu- 
raleza.’’* Though indeed “‘a diuine gift and heauenly instinct not 
to bee gotten by laboure and learning,” it should, as Spenser goes 
on, be “adorned with both.” ‘‘Es incomparable y forzoso,” says 
the much later poetic theorist, Juan de Jéuregui, “‘el resplandor que 
le [sc. el ingenio poético ] afiaden las buenas letras.” * And Garci- 
laso was, both temperamentally and by circumstances, an imitator. 
By this must not be understood any suggestion of plagiarism in the 
modern sense. For the sixteenth-century reader the evocation of 
Virgil, Ovid or the modern Italians held at once the charm of an 
appeal to literary superiority and a pleasing enrichment of poetic 


* Hispania, 1930, XIII, 379. 
% Eclogue I, ll. 21-40. 
11 Obras de . . . Garci Lasso de la Vega. Con anotaciones . . . del Maestro 


Francisco Sanchez . . . , Salamanca, 1577. “Al Lector.” 
”% Francisco de Medina, in his preface to Herrera’s Obras de Garcilaso de la 
Vega con anotaciones . . . , Sevilla, 1580. 


% Prologue to works, in BAE, XLII. 
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sensation and the poet was valued in proportion to his ability to 
provide these satisfactions. Garcilaso, when he wrote: 


iO dulces prendas, por mi mal falladas, 
Dulces y alegres quando Dios queria!"* 


knew that he intensified his own emotion by allying to it the white 
flame of Petrarch’s adoration and the tragic undertones of Dido 


with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks .. . 


And to Garcilaso, steeped in the Classics from his youth and in 
Italian literature from his early manhood, these echoes came easily, 
for, like the poet of the Shepherds’ Calendar, “hauing the sound of 
those auncient Poetes still ringing in his eares, he mought needes 
in singing hit out some of theyr tures.” ** The Second Eclogue is 
indeed a sounding-board of imitations, ranging from complete sec- 
tions which are little more than translation to stray epithets, 
phrases and vague reminiscences of situations. 

Capital sources are two: Virgil and Sannazaro. The part played 
by each is different: Virgil’s ‘‘mist of light,” as so often in Garcilaso’s 
work, plays over and illuminates the whole fabric; it is, indeed, 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the pervasive effects of the Latin 
poet, arising clearly from long, detailed and loving study combined 
with a temperamental compatibility between the two. Virgilian is 
the whole conception of the supernaturally inspired review and 
prophecy of the House of Alba: Virgilian, too, is the apparition 
of the river-god of the Danube, who, 


De sauzes coronado y un vestido 
De las ovas texido mal cubierto,” 


arose to counsel the afflicted Caesar even as Tiber (“‘crines umbrosa 
tegebat harundo”’) emerged to comfort Aeneas, filled with doubts 
when he first set foot on Latin soil.'"* And as the kindly river 
smoothed the way for the Dardanian boats,’® so the Danube 
“allanava el passaje y la corriente.”*° One more example must 
suffice: the metaphor that describes the death of the ill-fated Don 


4 Sonnet X. 

6 Epistle of E. K. to Gabriel Harvey. 
1% V. supra. 

7 LL). 1592-1593. 

8 Aeneid, VIII, 31 ff. 

” Aeneid, VIII, 86-89. 

*™L. 1604. 
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Garcia in the engagement at Gelves,” is clearly an echo of Virgil’s 
on the death of Euryalus in Bk. IX of the Aeneid. But the purple 
flower of the Latin has become a white lily, poppies are transformed 
into a morning rose and a whole indefinably different aura has been 
cast over the figure. The influence of Virgil, then, is directed in the 
main to an intensification of the epic values of the heroic section of 
Eclogue II: his poetry is felt as a radiation and transformed in its 
passage. 

Sannazaro, on the contrary, is a new-felt, unassimilated force, 
and the most striking example of its impact on Garcilaso is the 
romantic section describing the activities of Albanio and Camila, 
that incredibly disproportionate and detailed account of half-a- 
dozen different methods of catching birds, and the story of Albanio’s 
growing love for Camila, her rejection of him and his attempted 
suicide. All this comes, practically en bloc, from the Prosa ottava 
of the Arcadia. This is no mere imitation: often it descends to 
translation. It is indeed a copy of a copy, for Sannazaro himself 
was proud that he had not “fatto cosa che non |’abbia osservata in 
buoni autori.” His Arcadia, published in 1504, synthesized a whole 
strain of Renaissance sensibility: deriving from Boccaccio and the 
line of Greek and Roman pastoral poets, it set out to “raccontare 
le rozze egloghe da naturale vena uscite,” * hitting thereby the 
age’s fancy. Garcilaso doubtless heard it read in the Academy 
over which Sannazaro had presided till his death in 1530; he surely 
pored over it in private and desired the cachet of the master’s 
reputation for his own essays in the pastoral genre. From it the 
Spaniard took the details of his narration of Albanio’s love for 
Camila: in the Prosa ottava, Carino, a shepherd, loves a nymph, like 
Camila, “‘dai teneri anni a’ servigi di Diana disposta.” He burns 
in secret, finally reveals his love by the strategem of a clear spring, 
is repulsed, distraught and contemplates suicide. Only the last 
incident differs: Carino is turned from his intent by two white 
doves; Albanio, more dramatically, by a “fuerga subita de viento.” 
As to detail, one example, chosen almost at random, will serve to 
illustrate Garcilaso’s typical method. Carino in his despair thus 
invokes the deities of Nature: 


O Naiadi, abitatrici de’ correnti fiumi; o Napee, graziosissima turba de’ 
riposti luoghi, e de’ liquidi fonti, alzate alquanto le bionde teste dalle 


™ TL). 1253-1259. 
2 LL). 435-437. 
® Arcadia, Proemio. 
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chiare onde . . . e voi, o bellissime Oreadi, le quali ignude solete per le 
alte ripe cacciando andare, lasciate ora il dominio degli alti monti, e 
venite al misero... * 


and Garcilaso imitates: 


jO naiades, de aquesta mi ribera 
Corriente moradoras! jO napeas, 
Guarda del verde bosque verdadera! 
Alce una de vosotras, blancas deas, 
Del agua su cabega rubia un poco... 
jO hermosas oreades, que teniendo 
El govierno de selvas y montafias, 
A caga andays, por ellas discurriendo! 
Dexad de perseguir las alimafias; 
Venid a ver un hombre perseguido, 
A quien no valen fuergas ya ni mafias.* 


Though ampler, more concrete, its provenance is unmistakable. 

In the Second Eclogue, then, Garcilaso was trying to blend two 
dominating and opposing influences: the epic urge, represented by 
Virgil, and expressed chiefly in the tone, situations and spirit of the 
Alban digression; and the pastoral vogue, for which Sannazaro was 
his model, an element taken over as the central piece of the Albanio- 
Camila episode. Small wonder that the reader is made conscious 
of this incompatibility. 


II 


Yet despite the not inconsiderable formal difficulties of the 
Second Eclogue, the essential cause for the ambiguity of feeling 
which it arouses lies at a much deeper aesthetic level. There are 
verses that are obvious embodiments of what Keats calls “the 
yearning passion for the Beautiful”: such poems as Garcilaso’s First 
and Third Eclogues and his Third and Fifth Odes have the coherence 
of the artistic emotion which informs them, and arising from a 
related set of impulses in the poet they appeal to a related set of 
reactions in the reader. By its nature, however, this essentially 
“lyrical” poetry must be brief: the loading of every rift with ore is 
practicable only by sacrificing bulk to richness. ‘‘A poem of any 
length,” affirms Coleridge, “‘neither can be, nor ought to be, all 
poetry.” Now this falling off in the “gratification from each com- 
ponent part” is, in a long poem, such as an epic, compensated for 


*% Arcadia, Prosa ottava. 
% 1). 608-612, 617-622. 
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by the architectonic qualities of the structure, and the poetry of the 
parts is subordinated to, or even replaced by, the harmony of the 
whole. It is easy to see how unhappily the Second Eclogue lies 
poised between these two opposed, though equally legitimate, con- 
ceptions: a consistently lyrical beauty could hardly be claimed for 
it by the most devoted admirer of Garcilaso; nor does it show that 
unity of construction which is the glory of a long poem. It is, 
accordingly, a hybrid in a much deeper sense than that of genre, 
and any fair attempt at judgment must take this into consideration. 
The purist poetic critic who refuses to abandon absolute standards 
may well dismiss it out of hand; but if an impure art-form is to be 
assessed at all it can only be with impure criteria. 

The underlying cleavage which breaks the poetic unity of the 
Second Eclogue can be traced to one chief cause: the attempt to 
juxtapose a world of reality and a world of imagination. This 
attempt, in itself, does not doom a poem to failure; indeed, from the 
beginning the pastoral genre was an effort to reconcile apparent 
irreconcilables. For Virgil, receiving from Theocritus and Moschus 
the “‘pipe of the pastoral muse,” the tradition was already estab- 
lished that made the shepherd a poet in disguise and rustic employ- 
ments an allegory of contemporary life. Clothing the valley of the 
“smooth-sliding Mincius” with the crag-borne firs of Sicily, Virgil 
represents his characters at once as authentic shepherds and as 
thinly-veiled real personages. Tityrus is both a shepherd who goes 
to Rome to purchase his freedom from his master and Virgil himself 
who seeks from Octavian the restoration of his farm, expropriated 
by the conqueror’s veterans; Daphnis is incongruously the dead 
shepherd-poet and the deified Caesar. 

But in the Second Eclogue Garcilaso has chosen, not to merge 
into one fable but to place side by side, his two planes of action. 
Albanio, Camila, Salicio and Nemoroso are pseudo-shepherds and 
shepherdesses, standing, in the pastoral tradition, for real people; 
yet in the same poem actual personages are also introduced under 
their rightful names. And Garcilaso, making use of the convenient 
pastoral convention which he found to hand, failed because he tried 
to place in contact with this simplified sphere of art the actual 
undigested stuff of real events. ‘“‘Nature ennobles Art. . . . Art 
degrades Nature,’’ Johnson has it. Here, as ever, the partnership 
is unhappy. 


1. What is the real nature of this dualism? The answer must 
involve an examination of the characters of the Eclogue and their 
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function. The principal figure of the pastoral section is Albanio, 
whom Menéndez y Pelayo * and Professor Keniston *’ identify un- 
hesitatingly with the Duke of Alba: Professor Navarro Tomas at 
one stage doubted this theory but withdrew his objections.2* Yet 
is there, in fact, any convincing proof that Albanio was meant to be 
the Duke? The name, indeed, seems to indicate a member of the 
House of Alba—Garcilaso had already addressed Don Pedro de 
Toledo as Albano in his First Eclogue—but it is curious that none 
of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century commentators put for- 
ward this, or any other, theory. Even the gossip-loving Herrera 
remains silent on the point. And those who support the thesis 
indicate the difficulties it involves: Professor Navarro Tomas, 
ascribing the incongruity to the pastoral convention, notes that 
Garcilaso represents the Duke “como esposo enamorado, corres- 
pondido y satisfecho, y, a la vez, como amante desesperado y loco 
furioso’”’; ** Professor Entwistle explains this objection, which he 
too feels, by suggesting that the various parts of the Eclogue were 
not “coincident in time” *® and that the Albanio-Camila episode 
was classically inspired and not meant to represent “historic 
truth.” # 

But the obstacles to this interpretation remain very grave. 
We are asked to consider as one and the same person a shepherd, 


Que de amorosos bienes fue abundante 
Y agora es pobre, miserable, y falto;* 


who can turn his thoughts to nothing but his unhappy love; who 
responds to his friend’s consolation with peevish fretfulness and 
finally leaves him in a temper; who is foolish enough to be deluded 
by the most elementary ruse played on him by his mistress and 
weak enough to allow her leaving him to unhinge his brain; who 
has tried to commit suicide once already by throwing himself from 
a cliff and now tries it again by throwing himself into a pool; who 
shows violence when prevented by his friends, is threatened by them 
and eventually lapses into a crazy stupor while they discuss how his 
amorous fury may be cured by recourse to magic arts: and a noble 


% Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1907-1908, vol. XIII, p. 54. 
7 Op. cit., p. 246. 

% Garcilaso de la Vega, Obras, Madrid, 1911, note to 1. 1716. 

*% Op. cit., 3rd ed., Madrid, 1935, note to 1. 1719. 

*® Op. cit., p. 379. 

" Op. cit., p. 381. 

#1). 108-109. 
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of the highest and most heroic stock, 


Tal qual jamas, salido de otro parto 
Del primer siglo al quarto, vié la luna,* 


attended at his birth by the three Graces, the nine Muses and 
Apollo, Mercury, Mars and Venus; who, educated by the wise 
Severo and the noble Boscdn, married the lady whom he had loved 
from youth and to whose arms he joyfully returned after his vic- 
torious campaigns. No single trait of character or circumstance 
have these two in common; no livelier contrast could be imagined 
than the weak besotted swain Albanio and the splendidly heroic 
figure of the Duke of Alba. 

Even more significant is the tone which Garcilaso adopts towards 
each. Although madness in itself was not in the sixteenth century 
regarded as unworthy of a hero—did not Orlando dignify it to the 
highest degree?—the poet seems of set purpose to make Albanio 
an undignified, ridiculous character. He is a “pobre amante’’; 
Salicio’s highest tribute: 


Estrafio enxemplo es ver en que 4 parado 
Este gentil mancebo, Nemoroso, 
Y a nosotros que le hemos mas tratado, 
Manso, cuerdo, agradable, virtuoso, 
Sufrido, conversable,; buen amigo, 
Y con un alto ingenio, gran reposo,* 


has more of patronising pity than admiration; and from |. 865 
onwards he becomes the gracioso of this dramatic sequence. Is it 
possible that Garcilaso could have intended this figure of fun for 
his noble patron, whom he celebrates with such studied eloquence 
in the later section, precisely when, as Navarro Tomas has pointed 
out, the supposed other self of the Duke lies at the narrator’s feet 
exhausted by his lunatic frenzy?** On no other occasion does 
Garcilaso mention the Alba family except in terms of the most 
courtly eulogy; to Don Pedro de Toledo, Viceroy of Naples,** famous 
for valour and good works, he addresses the sonorous praises that 
open the First Eclogue; the Third Eclogue honours the “‘illustre y 
hermosissima Maria’ who was Don Pedro’s wife. And line after 


* 1]. 1280-1281. 

* LI. 901-906. 

% Op. cit., 3rd ed., note to 1. 1719. 

* For this member of the Alba family, see the author’s “A Spanish Viceroy 
of Naples in the Sixteenth Century,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 1946, XXIII, 
30-37. 
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line of the Second Eclogue rings with respectful devotion to that 
family in which 
se halla lo que se dessea: 
Virtud, linage, aver y todo quanto 
Bien de natura o de fortuna sea.” 


Even if the pastoral convention allowed the utmost license in deal- 
ing with facts, is it conceivable that Garcilaso should have cast the 
head of this household for the réle of a burlesque Narcissus, who in 
his madness rants thus to his reflected image: 


Daca, hermano; 
Echame aca essa mano y como buenos 
Amigos alo menos nos juntemos 
Y aqui nos abracemos jA! jBurlaste? 
jAssi te me escapaste? Yo te digo 
Que no es obra de amigo hazer esso. 
Quedo yo, don Traviesso, remojado; 
ZY tu estas enojado? jQuan apriessa 
Mueves—jque cosa es essa?— tu figura!® 


Or that later, fighting and struggling in his frenzy, the Duke of 
Alba, even in disguise, should be addressed as “loco,” “‘furioso,”’ 
“don Perdido” and rudely threatened: 


Este te dara el pago, si despiertas, 
En essas carnes muertas, te prometo.” 


Nothing in the background of the age suggests that such insolent 
buffoonery would have been tolerated, even as an elaborate joke, 
by an aristocratic patron. 

If Albanio is not the Duke of Alba, who then is he meant to 
represent; for clearly this pastoral section has some connection with 
real persons and events? The unrequited love and amorous despair 
fit no one better than the poet himself; and the ridiculous feigned 
or genuine madness could apply without offence only to him; it 
holds to an exaggerated degree that sardonic humour noted by 
Professor Entwistle in the self-depreciations of the First Eclogue.* 
And studying carefully the opening of the Second Eclogue, further 
ressemblances of situation and detail between the two Eclogues 


* Ll. 1056-1058, 

* Ll, 969-977. 

* LI. 1030-1031. 

” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 1925, II, 89. 
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emerge. The natural setting of stream, trees and meadow is the 
same “' and now as then the poet laments that it serves only to 
renew the memory of his grief: 


Yo solo en tanto bien morir me siento.” 


Both scenes are impregnated with that ‘‘maggior dolore” which 
found final form in the Tenth Sonnet. And just as in Eclogue I 
Garcilaso goes on to evoke the dead Elisa’s beauty, so here he 
recalls Camila’s charms. The terms, as Professor Navarro Tomds 
has already noted,“ are almost identical; the same “claros ojos,” 
“blanca mano,” golden hair, ivory neck, are picked out for emphasis. 
Eclogue I now continues with a comparison of past and present and 
echoes the mutability motif of Sonnet X: 


{Quien me dixiera, Elisa, vida mia, 
Quando en aqueste valle al fresco viento 
Andavamos cogiendo tiernas flores, 
Que avia de ver con largo apartamiento 
Venir el triste y solitario dia 
Que diesse amargo fin a mis amores?“ 


and the Second Eclogue takes up the theme: 


4Como puede ora ser que en triste lloro 
Se convertiesse tan alegre vida, 
Y en tal pobreza todo mi tesoro? 


Nor is Albanio’s desire to leave his old haunts without a parallel, 
for his ‘Quiero mudar lugar” “ is also the cry of the scorned Salicio 
in the First Eclogue: ““Yo dexare el lugar.” *” It is tempting to 
think that here is one more version of the Salicio-Nemoroso per- 
sonality and that Albanio is none other than Garcilaso himself. 
Nothing in the personality of Camila contradicts this interpre- 
tation. She is a symbolical figure, adapted from the Virgilian 
heroine whose name she bears. Like the Camilla of the Aeneid, she 
was sacred to Diana from her birth and cherished “the undying 


“| Eclogue I, ll. 239-241; Eclogue II, ll. 13-15. 
# Eclogue II, 1. 18. 

# Op. cit., 3rd ed., note to Eclogue II, 1. 20. 

“ Eclogue I, ll. 282-287. 

 Eclogue II, ll. 22-24. 

 Eclogue IT, 1. 25. 

 Eclogue I, 1. 214. 
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love of arms and maidenhood”’: # 


En su verde nifiez, siendo offrecida 
Por montes y por selvas a Diana, 
Exercitava alli su edad florida.” 


(Yet another of her line appears in the cruel Marcela defended by 
Don Quijote.)®° Nor must it be forgotten that the early history of 
her friendship with Albanio comes directly and literally from 
Sannazaro, leaving little that is original in the conception of her 
character. There seems small doubt that Garcilaso meant her to 
stand as the type of cruel and ungrateful womanhood already 
sketched in the Galatea of the First Eclogue: only by his model 
was he prevented from making her unfaithful. And, significantly, 
he departs from Sannazaro for the vital point that links the borrowed 
story to his own: Carino’s love ended happily; Albanio’s, like Garci- 
laso’s own, ends in unsatisfied despair. How far is all this from 
the connubial bliss of the Duke of Alba, whose union Venus herself 
arranged! Two lines only give support to the case that Albanio 
was the Duke, and Camila, Maria Enriquez; Camila is, says 
Albanio, 


una donzella, 
De mi sangre y aguelos decendida;* 


the Duke’s bride, was, in fact, of the same family as himself. Could 
it be proved that Garcilaso de la Vega and Isabel Freyre had any 
strain in common, the Alba-Albanio theory would lose its last sup- 
port and the identity of the poet with Albanio, and his mistress 
with Camila, could scarcely be doubted. But till such proof is 
forthcoming the question must remain in the realm of hypothesis. 

Of the other characters who appear in the pastoral interlude, 
various hints suggest a real existence, but until more investigation 
has been done on Garcilaso’s background and circle, there is little 
to be said with certainty. Salicio is clearly a close friend of Albanio; 
“ la vida y exercicio/Comun y el amistad que a ti me ayunta,” * 
oblige the latter to tell him his story. He it is who finds the de- 


* Aeneid, XI, 582-584. 

Ll. 173-175. 

5% Don Quijote, I, 12-14. 

[J]. 170-171. It is just possible that Garcilaso may only be enlarging a 
hint in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Prosa ottava: “la quale [la pastorella], perocché 
dai teneri anni a’ servigi di Diana disposta, ed to similmente nei boschi nato e 
nodrito era. .. .”” (The italics are the present writer’s.) 

®T). 146-147. 
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jected lover, sympathetically elicits the cause of his grief, bears 
with his madness and takes the lead in moderating his fury. Yet 
it would appear that he is a friend who has not lived in recent 
contact with Albanio: he was away at the time of the catastrophe: 


a la sazon en la ciudad yo estava, 
Como tu sabes bien, aparejando 
Aquel largo camino que esperava;* 


and he receives Nemoroso’s account of the Albas with the surprise 
of one to whom it was entirely new.“ Nemoroso, introduced at 
first as playfully refusing to aid Salicio in restraining Albanio, is the 
chronicler of the panegyric to the Duke and his forebears. He 
knows, too, all about Albanio’s love-affair, “de que yo fui la parte 
y el testigo.” Finally he relates how he was cured of love by 
Severo.** This character might well be Boscdin, except for the 
unlikelihood of his being made to praise himself as 


un hombre perfeto en la alta parte 
De la dificil arte cortesana.* 


The other pastoral characters are mere names: Galafrén is said to 
have been present at Albanio’s attempted suicide and to have told 
Salicio something of it; he appears again at the end as one of the 
rustic company.*’ Gravina is the novia of Salicio, for whom he 
seeks a nightingale’s nest.® 


2. Is there no element common to these two contrasted planes 
of action, with their corresponding sets of real and allegorical char- 
acters? One is provided by the significant figure of Severo, whose 
character blends in almost equal proportions traditional, symbolical 
and literary qualities with factual details. In so far as he belongs 
to the pastoral world he is the fabulous magician whose roots are 
deep in folk-lore and the Classics; with a change of sex, the Medea 
whose black arts fascinated the ancients and whom Horace and 
Ovid made the embodiment of sorcery; brother of the evil Canidia 


8 TL]. 134-136. 

“ Menéndez y Pelayo (op. cit., p. 54) believes that Salicio is Garcilaso him- 
self, who tries to cure the madness of the Duke. This interpretation would 
intensify the difficulties already discussed in the identification of Albanio with 
the Duke of Alba. 

Ll. 1095-1128. 

* Ll. 1333-1334. 

Ll. 129, 1881. 

* L]. 716-719. 
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and Virgil’s simple maiden who tries to charm her lover back. 
Though reminiscences of all these baleful witches survive, Severo’s 
immediate prototype is the benevolent magician of Sannazaro’s 
Prosa nona to whom is taken, as Albanio is to be taken to Severo, 
the lovesick Clonico. In setting and power Severo owes much to 
this Enareto, whose charms for understanding birds and concocting 
potions are retailed in minute detail; his particular powers, how- 
ever, seem to be borrowed from those of a nameless witch men- 
tioned in the same prosa: 


. una famosa vecchia, sagacissima maestra di magici artifici, alla 
quale, secondo che egli per fama avea molte volte udito dire, Diana in 
sogno dimostré tutte le erbe.della magica Circe, e di Medea; e con la 
forza di quelle soleva . . . con suoi incantamenti inviluppare il cielo di 
oscuri nuvoli, ed a sua posta ritornarlo nella pristina chiarezza; e fer- 
mando i fiumi, rivoltare le correnti acque ai fonti loro: dotta sovra ogni 


altra . . . d’imporre con sue parole legge al corso della incantata 
luna... .* 


Garcilaso’s aim is clearly to make Severo a dignified figure by 
removing the evil associations of the Classical (and contemporary) 
witch and transforming him into a wise counsellor like Enareto; his 
magic powers are limited to control over Nature and the repulsive 
and sinister aspects of the black arts have no part in him. Admired 
and consulted by the shepherds, he represents, as Menéndez y 
Pelayo has remarked, not capricious spell-weaving, but “la disci- 
plina moral ejercida por el maestro sobre el disefpulo.” ® 

While fulfilling this r6éle among the shepherds, he is the mouth- 
piece and also an integral part of the glorification of the Albas. He 
receives the revelations of the river-god Tormes, but is in real life 
involved in the fortunes of the family of Toledo. He is praised in 
his own person as he, through Nemoroso, praises his masters. This 
confluence in his person of the otherwise separate and parallel 
streams of fantasy and reality provides a subtle unification of theme 
and construction. For, while Severo’s reported account of Alban 
history and exploits is heightened in prestige by his supernatural 
and symbolic character, it is also strengthened by his obvious 
authenticity; for the “hombre . . . de ingenio tanto,” the “sabio 
viejo,” was, by the same name of Severo, known to the readers of 
the Eclogue as former tutor to the youthful Duke of Alba. This 


8 Arcadia, Prosa nona. Menéndez y Pelayo (op. cit., p. 53) mistakenly 
ascribes this description to Enareto. 
® Op. cit., p. 54. 
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Fray Severo, an Italian friar, is often mentioned as a well-known 
figure of the period (the court jester, Francesillo de Zuniga, has 
several stories about the vain and corpulent “‘mostrador de Catén 
y Terencio a los nietos del duque de Alba’’).* Earlier, he is spoken 
of by Ariosto as among the brilliant company of Alexander Farnese, 
and Italian contemporaries praise him as a theologian, mathema- 
tician, legal authority, and as poet, orator and scholar. This 
typically encyclopaedic man of the Renaissance left Italy in 1515 
and came to occupy a position of authority with the Emperor.” 
Of his exploits in Spain, the best known is the least creditable. In 
order to obtain this very post as “preceptor” in the Alban house- 
hold, the astute Italian played an unworthy trick on the humanist 
Juan Vives, then living in far from easy circumstances in Louvain. 
Commissioned in 1522 by the Duke of Alba (grandfather of the hero 
of the Eclogue) to approach Vives, whose fame had reached even 
Spain, the friar visited Louvain. Vives himself tells what happened 
in a letter to a friend, which reveals the rage and frustration he felt: 


. - » Venit Frater Lovanium, colloquitur mecum plus decies, nec de Duce 
verbum ullum, nec litteras Bertrandi (a noble who had given Severo a 
letter for Vives, informing him of the negotiations) reddit; Dux ubi me 
videt cunctari, aut admonitus forsan a Fratre me recusare, praeficit 
jam his pueris Severum Monachum. . . . Et haec patimur a fratribus, 
quid facturi ab alienis? . . . Deus ipse vindex erit. . . .© 


Thus Fray Severo entered the service of the Albas. By his char- 


acter and attainments he gave Garcilaso a unique opportunity of 
blending the real and the fictitious. 


3. But the poet’s most striking achievement in unifying his 
disparate material, and perhaps the most interesting characteristic 
of the whole poem, is his treatment of the madness-motif. It must 
be admitted from the outset that most of the values here to be 
discussed are not poetic, or aesthetic at all, but human and psy- 
chological. Potentially, however, they offer rich poetic material 
which cannot be ignored by the critic. That the symbolism of the 
pastoral convention was congenial to Garcilaso has often been 
remarked; * to what extent it allowed him to strip himself and 


* Crénica de Don Francesillo de Zuniga, chap. XX XIII (BAE, XXXVI). 

® FE. Mele, “Las poesias latinas de Garcilaso de la Vega y su permanencia en 
Italia,” Bulletin Hispanique, 1923, XXV, 144-148. 

% J. L. Vives, Opera, ed. Mayans, vol. VII, p. 167 (cited by Menéndez y Pelayo, 
op. cit., p. 49). 

“ M. Arce Blanco, Garcilaso de la Vega, Madrid, 1930, p. 21. 
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reveal the hidden springs of his action and thought has yet to be 
fully investigated. The genuineness of the emotional qualities of 
such a work as the First Eclogue is guaranteed not, as has often 
been thought, by its occasional and unimportant expressions of 
direct feeling, but by its intricate and interlocking pattern of asso- 
ciative symbolism: the basic theme of light versus darkness which 
runs from the first line introducing the shepherds’ songs: ‘‘Saliendo 
de las ondas encendido . . . el sol’ © to almost the last: 


acabando 
El fugitivo sol de luz escasso;* 


its particular variants: happiness: sorrow; presence: absence; beauty: 
ugliness; and the most moving of all: life: death. Throughout 
Garcilaso’s verse is found the same recurring, and therefore con- 
vincing, set of motifs. Can it be that only the Second Eclogue 
lacks this unity? Or is there on this deepest level a subconsciously 
coherent ordering of materials gathered at apparent random from 
various sources? 

“Los rfios han tenido la dileccién del poeta,” *’ says Azorin of 
Garcilaso. He might have gone further and included water in every 
form; for the poet’s verses are filled with the “‘manso ruido” of 
stream, river, spring and sea. In the Second Eclogue, the spring 
with which the poem opens (and of which Tamayo de Vargas 
records the tradition that it was the spring of Batres, in his day 
still bearing the poet’s name) ® is both the emblem of, and the key 
to, the Albanio-Camila theme. From its first mention it invites 
the typical Garcilasan juxtaposition of past and present, joy and 
sorrow; and the connection with the tragedy becomes clear from the 
beginning: 

jO claras ondas, como veo presente 
En viendos la memoria de aquel dia 
De que el alma temblar y arder se siente!™ 


In the clear spring, Albanio’s happiness was darkened and, most 
significant line of all, in gaining the secret of the spring, he lost his 
companion.” The love he now describes is not a voluntary affec- 


% Eclogue I, ll. 43-45. 

* Eclogue I, ll. 418-419. 

* Al margen de los cldsicos, Madrid, 1915, p. 56. 

% Garcilasso de la Vega, Madrid, 1622, note to 1. 2. 
* 1). 4-6. 

” Li. 7-9. 
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tion; like that expressed in many of the sonnets, it is “not in his 
hands,” and he entered on it neither as a distraction nor to deceive, 
nor of his own free will; he was destined from his earliest years by 
his stars and by “aquel fiero destino de mis dafios.” ™ It was the 
same consuming passion which could say: 


Por vos naci, por vos tengo la vida,” 


and which would soon go on: 
Por vos he de morir, y por vos muero.” 


The point of the whole relationship of Albanio and Camila 
turns on one curious incident, which has the spring as its centre. 
Camila, the inseparable companion of Albanio, learning, by seeing 
her reflection in the water, that he loves her, becomes cold and 
changed towards him. Why should this simple avowal of his love 
cause so violent a reaction? Because, it will be answered, it is a 
stock theme that maidens sacred to Diana should remain virgins: 
the followers of the huntress-goddess were under a taboo. Yet 
curiously enough, this is the one point not found in the source from 
which Garcilaso so painstakingly took all the other details of this 
story! In the Arcadia, the nymph reacts rather with surprise than 
with the religious horror shown by Camila; and finally returns to 
her lover and comforts him like a “pietosa madre nei casi del suo 
unico figliuolo.” ™ Garcilaso, therefore, intended to emphasize this 
aspect of the love-affair. Camila soliloquizing alone gives a hint 
of the reason when she says she loved Albanio, “mas no como el 
pensava’’;7> and in the dialogue between the two, her attitude 
expresses abhorrence and reproach: far from merely refusing his 
love, she accuses him of a crime: 


Siendo tuya la culpa conocida;"* 
and in ll. 817-819 specifies it: 


{Tu no violaste nuestra compaiiia, 
Queriendola torcer por el camino 
Que de la vida honesta se desvia? 


1 Li. 164-169. 

7 Sonnet V. 

% Ibid. 

™% Arcadia, Prosa ottava. 
%L. 749. 

*L. 813. 
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In this accusation and in Albanio’s reply the relationship is surely 
obvious: 
4Como? 4De sola una ora el desatino 
Ha de perder mil afios de servicio, 
Si el arrepentimiento tras el vino?” 


Must this not refer to some attempted moral offence? How could 
such words be used of the literal incident described in ll. 470-481? 
Albanio the shepherd was guilty of no crime against the “vida 
honesta,” had no need of repentance for a moment of folly, undoing 
years of service; Garcilaso the man is here hinting at some intimate 
secret. The tragic tone, the sense of a moral taboo, all strengthen 
the idea that he was conscious of having transgressed a code. 
Material details are unimportant in face of obvious psychological 
truth: perhaps Garcilaso, like Herrera, had had that moment of 
weakness which drew the cry: “Ya passé mi dolor, ya sé qu’es 
vida”; it might well be that marriage was the sacred veto that 
hedged Camila in. 

The various strands of the pattern now become more closely 
drawn; Camila lost to him through his offence, Albanio has no 
recourse but to death, the remedy so often described in the sonnets. 


And precisely at this moment, he utters that Petrarchan line of 
Sonnet IV: 


Desnudo espiritu o carne y huesso firme.” 


Here as then it rings defiance; the right to die: ““jno puedo yo 
morir?’’; to affirm will against that arbitrary love forced on him by 
fate. Death is to come as a release both from love and from sin. 

But at this crisis of struggle, the line acts like a charm to split 
his personality into the two parts which he has just invoked: flesh 
and spirit; lust and aspiration. The significance of Albanio’s mad- 
ness is not mere burlesque Narcissism: he does not fall in love with 
himself; he agonizes to find himself, to reconcile the two sides of his 
personality and to heal the invading schizophrenia. From now on 
Garcilaso shows a command of the psychological undertones of 
madness that is almost Shakespearian. He allows Albanio to be- 
come a buffoon without ever losing his tragic implications. With 
a perfect appropriateness of pathos Albanio has the delusion that 
the beloved was himself: 

{Si es aquella 
Mi cuerpo? No, que aquella es muy hermosa;” 

7 LI. 820-822. 

% L. 882. 

” Ll. 896-897. 
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then, with a masterly touch, his madness is linked with the spring 
that is the symbol of its cause; as he leans over his own reflection, 
this yearning for his other self which he can see but not touch, 
which mocks him and which he must pursue “como a enemigo”’ is 
psychologically interpreted by Nemoroso: 


Sospecho que el contino pensamiento 
Que tuvo de morir antes de agora 
Le representa aqueste apartamiento.™ 


And Salicio makes what to the modern mind would be the inevitable 
analogy with dreams and the activities of the subconscious. LAI. 
956-969 have a studied pathos; adapted very closely from Ovid’s 
account of Narcissus, they come in here with a singular fitness; 
only a film of water divides Albanio from what he seeks, the reality 
in which he will find himself, the friend, the other self: Death. 
For a second, the hidden emotion comes to the surface in that 
typical plaint of 1. 981: 


No ay bien ni alegre cosa ya que dure; 


but at this point Garcilaso turns the undercurrent of painful asso- 
ciations into farce: the tension is relieved. Yet no solution is 
possible for Albanio’s situation, which is Garcilaso’s own, except 
that Death so often invoked in the sonnets. This pastoral episode 
of the Second Eclogue, far from being the light-hearted buffoonery 
some critics have thought, or a frigid Classical version of the loves 
of a noble patron, is the final katharsis of the poet’s own emotions; 
under the placid symbolism of shepherd life he has cleansed “the 
stuff’s bosom of that perilous stuff/Which weighs upon the heart.” 
Like Shakespeare, Garcilaso knew the intimate relationship between 
madness and reality and the pastoral section of the Second Eclogue 
is his completest expression of psychological truth. 


Ill 


The least kindly disposed critics of the Eclogue have pointed 
out the interest of its language, with its “fine savor of old Cas- 
tilian.” * Here, as in so many ways, it is a unique piece. It can 
show extremes from the Virgilian polish of, for example, the splendid 
description of don Garcia at the battle Gelves, with its majestic 


* L]. 928-930. 
® Keniston, op. cit., p. 253. 
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note of lacrimae rerum (ll. 1226-1227), the skilful command of visual 
reality that places before the reader the trembling silence of the 
snow-clad Pyrenees (Il. 1437-1441), the lyrical felicity of many lines, 
to the swift give-and-take of colloquial utterance (Il. 1009-1014), 
and the proverbs and popular sayings which sprinkle the pastoral 
section as they do the speech of Sancho Panza. No other poem 
of Garcilaso can show such variety of style; the light vein which he 
essayed in the “Epistola a Boscdin” has here turned to a broader 
humour and he manages this dramatic entremés as skilfully as a 
Lope de Vega. 

As if to cut it off finally from the other two Eclogues, the Second 
is the only one to show polymetric versification. The ordered con- 
struction of the First and Third lent itself to regular strophes; 
here the diverse material and formless arrangement require a more 
flexible medium. The “Beatus ille” transcription is in the classical 
“estancia lfrica”; Albanio’s narration progresses in languid tercets; 
and the rest of the poem has the innovation of ‘“‘rima percossa,” or 
internal rhymes, of which some Spanish critics think better than 
do their Anglo-Saxon counterparts. There is, indeed, in their 
echoing inner rhyme a charm which soothes the ear without im- 
peding the sense. Stylized and imitative though this verse-form 
is, it is capable of reaching the heights of some of the passages 
quoted. 

Garcilaso’s Second Eclogue is not an easy poem which gives up 
its full meaning on a single reading; it is, at first sight, a vast and 
shapeless edifice whose detail bewilders the eye and in which no 
unity can be discerned. But eventually its bipartite structure 
emerges; and the twin towers of Arcadia and Alba are seen to be 
linked by a common element—the figure of magician-tutor, Severo. 

But its chief interest must remain the psychological intensity 
of the first section. Over a hundred years ago, Philaréte Charles 
described Garcilaso as finding “le point de jonction entre les deux 
mondes de la poésie moderne et de la poésie ancienne.” And 
Garcilaso achieved this fusion by his use of a well-worn conven- 
tion to which the reality of his emotions gave new life. There is 
no smooth cold Classical perfection in the Second Eclogue; it is, 
beneath the surface, startlingly novel, burningly human. In it, 
Garcilaso was able to show how experience may be accepted in its 
fullness and yet presented as art, at once drained to the dregs and 
refined to the heights, when “the passions of men are incorporated 
with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature.” 

AvupREY LUMSDEN 





A LATIN-HEBREW BLEND: HISPANIC DESMAZALADO 


PRESUMABLY the oldest statement on the ancestry of 

* desmazalado is its inclusion, by an unknown writer, in the 
word list “Vocabula aliquot quae videtur Hispana lingua ex Heb- 
raismo mutuasse,” appended, apparently toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, to the British Museum and to the Escorial MSS 
of Juan de Valdés’ Didlogo de la lengua, with special reference to 
Hebrew mazzdl “star, destiny” as the source of the Spanish forma- 
tion.! In contrast, B. Aldrete failed to regard desmazalado as a 
word traceable to Hebrew.? Covarrubias, in an etymological note 
not only arbitrary and bizarre, but singularly inaccurate, classed 
the word as a mere variant of desmazolado; accordingly, he retraced 
it to mazo.2 This hypothesis was accepted not only by P. Pineda 
toward the middle of the eighteenth century,‘ but also, as late as 
the end of the nineteenth century, by an enlightened scholar like 
P. F. Monlau.' In the view of Cejador y Frauca, desmazalar was a 


1 On the authenticity, filiation, and dating of these manuscripts, see Janet H. 
Perry’s introduction to Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de las lenguas, London, 1927, pp. 
23-24. The word list has not been reproduced until lately, for it was left out by 
G. Mayd4ns y Siscar (1737), while L. Usoz y Rio and E. Boehmer had recourse to 
the MS of the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, which happens not to include the 
list. The value of the list of Hebraisms is conceded by J. F. Montesinos in his 
otherwise unfavorable review of Miss Perry’s edition, RFE, XVI, 295. 

2 B. Aldrete, Del origen y principio de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., Madrid, 
1674, fol. 73r0. The princeps appeared in Rome in the year 1606. 

3S. de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., Madrid, 
1673-74, vol. I, fol. 210ro: desmazalado “‘desalifiado y mal cdpuesto, tomada la 
metdfora de las mercaderias que vienen atadas, y hechas magos, y assi amazoladas, 
que desatadas va cada piega por su parte, y esto se puede dezir desmagolar; y de 
alli desmagolado y desmagalado.” Amazolado is recorded also by the Academy 
Dictionary of the year 1770, though not by the Diccionario de autoridades. Des- 
mazolar and amazolar go back to mazuelo rather than to mazo, as has been rec- 
ognized by A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana con ejemplos, I, p. 
364. An interesting, if little known, congener is the Portuguese nonce massolar 
or rather macolar, discovered in a document of the year 1759; see A. d. R. Gon- 
calves Viana, A postilas aos Diciondrios Portugueses, Lisbon, 1906, II. pp. 118-119. 

‘ P. Pineda, Nuevo diccionario espafiol e inglés e inglés y espafiol, London, 1740: 
“From maco ‘a bundle or parcel,’ and des, the negative particle, so that it signifies 
‘unbundled, loose and disorder’d, as parcels broke up, and not bound together.’ ” 

5 P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana, reprint, 
Buenos Aires, 1941, p. 599: desmazalado “formado de mazo bajo la influencia del 
mismo orden de ideas que presidié a la formacién de desmadejar de madeja.” 
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cognate to machacar and, as such, belonged to the Iberian stock.* 
Pagés, superficially enough, suggested that the stem involved might 
easily be that of malaxa, unaware of the fact that such a Latin word 
did not exist; 7 the Graeco-Latin formation underlying Sp. madeja 
is, indeed, metaxa, mataza (originally “web of silkworms, raw silk; 
rope”), which, by no stretch of the imagination, can be related to 
amazalado. The compilers of the later editions of the Academy 
Dictionary and Alemany Bolufer are agreed that desmazalado is the 
metathesized product of desmalazado.* Unfortunately, all at- 
tempts to identify a trace of desmalazado (consistently excluded 
from Renaissance dictionaries) have proven abortive; ® at best, it 
may represent a nonce which, far from preceding the word under 
study, branched off from it under circumstances yet to be ascer- 
tained.'° Yet even if the existence of desmalazado were demonstra- 
ble, there would be no way of connecting it with Graeco-Latin 
malazatus, which the advocates of this theory look upon as the 
ultimate source of the word family." 

2. In the year 1886, G. I. Ascoli, in a note to one of his justly 
famous lettere glottologiche, directed to Napoleone Caix, proposed 
what to him and his contemporaries seemed an entirely new ex- 
planation (which we have succeeded in tracing to the period of 
Humanism), namely that desmazalado should be classed as an out- 


6 J. Cejador y Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes, Madrid, 1905-1906, II, pp. 387, 
679-680. 

7A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario, II, p. 755. Madeza is recorded in Old 
Spanish; see, for instance, A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la edad media, 
Madrid, 1936, under T, 670; E, 1002. On the rare use of madera for “embrollo, 
enredo, Ifo,” see J. Puyol y Alonso’s edition of F. Lépez de Ubeda, La Picara 
Justina, 3 vols., Madrid, 1912, ITI, p. 197. 

8 See the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the sixteenth editions, of the years 
1914, 1925, and 1939 [1936], in that order; and J. Alemany Bolufer, Diccionario de 
la lengua espajiola, Barcelona, 1917. 

* Desmalazado is not documented in any of the following dictionaries: Dic- 
cionario de autoridades ; E. Zerolo, M. de Toro y Gémez, and E. Isaza, Diccionario 
enciclopédico de la lengua castellana; A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario. It is absent 
from such copious collections of the eighteenth century lexicon as P. Pineda’s and 
E. de Terreros y Panda’s. It is not listed in the eleventh and twelfth editions 
(1869, 1884) of the Academy Dictionary. 

10 Analogous cases of metathesis are mentioned by R. J. Cuervo in his preface 
to C. Gagini, Diccionario de costarriquefiismos, 2nd ed., San José de C. R., 1919, 
pp. 19-21, including mallugar beside magullar, ultimately traceable to maculare. 

1 Phonologically, malazé, -dre (derived from yaddcow) could under no condi- 
tion have yielded *malazar; *malerar would be the only conceivable product. 
On the semantic side, the derivation appears no less fantastic, as the Graeco- 
Latin word meant “to soften, to mollify.” 
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growth of Hebrew mazzdl “star, destiny.” Desmazalado, so 
interpreted, turned out to signify, at bottom, “born under an un- 
happy star,”’ and was explicitly likened by Ascoli to Sp. desdichado. 
Comparison with Fr. désastre, Sp. and Ptg. desastrado, OSp. mal- 
astrugo, OFr. and OPrv. benastru(c) and malastru(c), surviving in 
malotru, would doubtless have been even more startling.“ At that 
moment, after Diez’s death and before Meyer-Liibke’s rise to fame, 
Ascoli’s prestige as one of the foremost Romance scholars was at 
its highest. In this special case, added importance, it was believed, 
accrued to his statement from his first hand knowledge of Judaic cul- 
ture and his competence as an Oriental philologist. 'The Hebrew ety- 
mon of desmazalado was accepted without hesitation by subsequent 
scholars, including Kérting,’* Meyer-Liibke (at various stages of his 
research),!® Wagner, who for decades has been regarded as the chief 
authority in the various branches of Judeo-Spanish,'* Subak,!’ Luria,'* 


% See Archivio Glottologico Italiano, X, p. 18: “Noto poi, dacché siamo sul 
campo semitico, ch’Ella pure lascia intentata, come gia il Diez, la voce desmazalado, 
imposta da Cervantes all’Academia spagnuola. Essa é veramente una delle cose 
accattate da Don Miguel alla ‘juderia’; cioé il correlativo ‘judio’ di des-dicha-do, 
malavventurato (ebr. maééal ‘stella, destino’), com’Ella vedra che tradizional- 
mente si provi in alcune noterelle sulle ‘Impronte semitiche nel Don Quijote’” (a 
publication which I have not yet been able to identify). 

13 Ptg. desastrado beside desmazelado are discussed, without express or im- 
plicit endorsement of Ascoli’s theory, by Gongalves Viana, Apostilas, I, p. 356. 
*Mal-astriicus, according to Meyer-Liibke (REW*, No. 747), is patterned on 
cadiicus. Examples of OSp. malastrugo have been collected by C. Carroll Marden 
in the glossary to his edition of the Libro de Apolonio. Other occurrences include 
Milagros, 743, 887; Loores, 76; Kalila et Digna, see R. M. Pérez’s vocabulary, 
p. 98; Libro de miseria, 72. The rare variant malastrugado is recorded twice in 
Berceo (Milagros, 527; Signos, 52). Desastrado was also used in the dialect of 
Salamanca; see L. Ferndndez, Farsas y églogas, pp. 232, 233. On asturu “fate, 
luck” in Basque, see Voretzsch Festschrift, p. 70. 

4G. Kérting, Lateinisch-ronianisches Worterbuch, 2nd ed., Paderborn, 1901, 
no. 6027, with an inaccurate page reference to Ascoli’s note. The first edition of 
this dictionary (Paderborn, 1891) failed to include desmazalado, as is also true of 
Diez’s lexicon; see J. U. Jarnik, Neuer vollstandiger Index zu Diez’ Etymologischem 
Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, Heilbronn, 1889. 

16 See REW, 1st and 3rd editions, no. 5448: mazzal “Stern, Schicksal.” 

16M. L. Wagner, Caracteres generales del judeo-espafiol de Oriente, Madrid, 
1930, p. 30. In a note, Wagner refers to his own Das Juden-spanische von Kon- 
stantinopel, Vienna, 1914, § 176, as well as to L. Spitzer, “Slamasztika,” in Magyar 
Nyelvér, 1916, XL, 408-409 [inaccessible to me]. 

17 J. Subak, “Zum Judenspanischen,” ZRPh, XXX, 155. 

18M. A. Luria, “A Study of the Monastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish Based on 
Oral Material Collected in Monastir, Yugoslavia,” RH, LXXIX, 549. By way of 
contrast, desmazalado is not mentioned among the Hebraisms collected by L. 
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Entwistle,!* and Lapesa.2® I do not know of any recent publica- 
tion in which the correctness of Ascoli’s opinion was partly or 
wholly challenged. Students of Hispanic phonology, incidentally, 
have failed to pay adequate attention to the word. A relative 
outsider like Toro y Gisbert correctly observed that its spelling 
showed vacillation between ¢ and z.**_ But scholars who set out to 
explore systematically the sources of these two ancient phonemes 
(that is, Horning, Cuervo, Ford, Saroihandy, Tallgren, and Koch) 
must have overlooked desmazalado:”* 

At first sight, no objection to Ascoli’s reconstruction can be 
raised on morphological grounds, since derivatives in -ado from 
Semitic stems are on record, for instance, in aljamiado texts; * the 
modern Judeo-Spanish dialects abound in examples of blends of 


Lamouche, “Quelques mots sur le dialecte espagnol parlé par les Israélites de 
Salonique,” Mélanges Chabaneau, Erlangen, 1907, pp. 986-987. 

1” W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, together with Portuguese, Catalan, 
and Basque, New York, 1938, p. 182. 

20 R. Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espafiola, Madrid-Buenos Aires, 1942, 
p. 249. 

21M. de Toro y Gisbert, Tesoro de la lengua espajiola, Paris, 1911, p. 90. 
Desmagalado is also briefly mentioned by M. Romera-Navarro, “Ortografia 
graciana,” HR, XIII, 125-144, with reference to El Héroe. 

2 A. Horning, Zur Geschichte des lateinischen C vor E und I im Romanischen, 
Halle a. S. 1883, pp. 81-104; R. J. Cuervo, “Disquisiciones sobre antigua orto- 
grafia y pronunciacién castellanas,” RH, II, 15-48, also available, in an unsatis- 
factory reprint, in Disquisiciones filolégicas (there is no reference to desmazalado 
in the Diccionario de construccién y régimen, s. v. amancillar); J. D. M. Ford, “The 
Old Spanish Sibilants,” [Harvard] Notes and Studies in Philology, VII, 1-182 (see 
especially “The Jewish Testimony,” pp. 170-175); J. Saroihandy, “Remarques 
sur la phonétique du ¢ et du z en ancien espagnol,” BHi, IV, 198-214; O. J. Tall- 
gren [-Tuulio], Estudios sobre la Gaya de Segovia: capitulos de introduccién a una 
edicién critica, Helsinki, 1907, pp. 78-91 (the same author’s Las z y ¢ del antiguo 
castellano, Helsinki, 1905, is not accessible to me; the printing of the critical 
edition of this most ancient rhyme dictionary was interrupted through the Civil 
War in Spain); A. Koch, Sibilanten und Palatale im Alispanischen, nach den beiden 
Handschriften der altcastilischen Uberseteung des Codi [a fourteenth century 
translation of the Old Provengal treatise Lo Codi), Halle a. S., 1910. Not 
accessible to me at the present moment is A. M. Espinosa (hijo), Arcatsmos 
dialectales: la conservacién de s y z sonoras, RFE, Anejo XTX, Madrid, 1935, which, 
although largely based on field work, contains etymological statements. No 
information was found in the current manuals of historical grammar (Menéndez 
Pidal, Zauner, Hanssen). 

3 See, for instance, J. N. Lincoln, “Aljamiado Texts; Legal and Religious,” 
HR, XIII, 102-124, who quotes falegado “created one” beside falegamiento 
“creation” (p. 123). The texts are said to show a fifteenth century Aragonese 
flavor. 
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Latin formatives with Hebrew (also Arabic, Turkish) radicals. 
But the process of borrowing in this special case appears somewhat 
puzzling. Ascoli first stated, and others after him repeated, that no 
less distinguished a writer than Cervantes introduced desmazalado 
into Standard Spanish, extracting it from the parlance of the Jews. 
Now it is undeniable that Cervantes may have met Spanish speak- 
ing Jews in Algiers, but, if we are to lend credence to his own por- 
trayals, the feeling which he nurtured toward them was a mixture of 
hostility, distrust, and contempt. How should he, under these 
circumstances, have sought to enrich his native tongue with Se- 
phardic lexical material? The occurrence of desmazalado in the 
Cancionero de Baena, fol. 38vo, shows that Cervantes must be dis- 
sociated from the process of the incorporation of this word into the 
Hispanic lexicon. The name of A. Alvarez de Villasandino, actu- 
ally one of the first, if not the first, who used the word in literature, 
immediately suggests an important current in the history of the 
Spanish language: the absorption of formations, meanings, con- 
structions (also meters and literary fashions) of Luso-Galician 


* Tt will be remembered that des-, also spelled dez- (especially before voiced 
consonants; see R. Foulché-Delbosc, “La transcription hispano-hébraique,” RH, 
I, 27), is a common prefix in Judeo-Spanish; for copious illustration (desacoragonar, 
desafiuzar, descenizar, descervigar, descojuntar, deshijar, desparzir, despedrear, 
desraygar, destajar, and the like), see L. Wiener, “The Ferrara Bible,” MLN, XI, 
87-88. On the analogy of desbaforado “breathless” (K. Baruch, “El judeo- 
espafiol de Bosnia,” RFE, XVII, 133) and of descavifiado, i. e. descabellado (R. 
Gil, Romancero judeo-espafiol, Madrid, 1911, p. xlvi, after A. Galante), hybrid 
formations like (dezmare' xaéo} “unhappy” easily came into existence; see Subak, 
ZRPh, XXX, 158. There are many parallels; Turko-Serbian [po' gata] experi- 
ences a stress shift in Ladino [buga' éa], because -aéa is analyzed by the speakers 
as a Hispanic suffix; see Baruch, RFE, XVII, 120, 141. Bulgarian infinitives in 
[-jam] change into verbs terminating in -ear, see M. L. Wagner, “Zum Juden- 
spanischen von Marokko,”’ Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, IV, 229; Arabic 
words are similarly treated in the Moroccan zone (J. Benoliel, BRAE, XIII, 361- 
363); while the Hebrew root d-r-§ is accepted as darsar, darSar, see A. Danon, 
“Proverbes judéo-espagnols de Turquie,” ZRPh, XXVII, 94; R. Foulché-Delbosc, 
RH, II, 339-340; M. A. Luria, RH, LXXXI, i, 260. Hybrid seheludo, sihiludu 
“{ntelligent” is peculiar to the Judeo-Spanish refranero; see RH, II, 320, and 
LXXXI, i, 262; so is henoso “graceful,” more commonly used in the feminine form, 
see ZRPh, XXVII, 94; RH, II, 343. Less ordinary is gabiento “arrogant,” RH, 
II, 339. Mention may finally be made of talmudico (ZRPh, XXVII, 96); of 
jazanade “office of a precentor” (J. A. van Praag, “Restos de los idiomas hispano- 
lusitanos entre los sefardies de Amsterdam,” BRAE, XVIII, 190; based, in large 
part, on the not easily accessible monographs of J. L. Voorzanger—J. E. Polak 
and W. Davids); of [xanuki' Aa), corresponding, in the Sephardic communities of 
Holland, to Hebrew manéré (oral communication of Dr. G. Italie, The Hague). 

26 A. Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, pp. 304-307. 
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ancestry. Before reaching a definite conclusion on the merits of 
Ascoli’s theory, it is only proper, therefore, to look into the state of 
things in Old Portuguese. 

3. The earlier explorers have failed to ascertain whether des- 
mazalado occurs in Portuguese literature. Though dictionaries do 
not list it, it can be documented in Garcia de Resende’s Cancioneiro 
Geral, in a Portuguese poem of Anrryque da Mota (fol. 206vo).** 
More important is the frequent use, especially in ancient texts, of 
desmazelado, with a roughly identical connotation. It is interesting 
to notice that F. A. Coelho, who, working as the pioneer etymologist 
of Portuguese, was unprejudiced,?” unhesitatingly connected des- 
mazelado with mazela and thus indirectly with Latin macula, mac- 
ella,?* and maculé, -dre,?® finding an adherent in C. de Figueiredo, a 
lexicographer little experienced in matters of word history.*® 
Conversely, scholars with a more pretentious training, especially 
the Brazilians J. Ribeiro and A. Nascentes,*' induced no doubt by 
the authority of Meyer-Liibke, succumbed to the temptation of 
identifying Luso-Galician desmazelado with Castilian (and, as we 
know, also Old Portuguese) desmazalado and thus inevitably with 
Hebrew mazzdl. The situation becomes even more intricate if we 
add, to the extant evidence, the listing by Nebrija, at the end of the 


fifteenth century, of desmazelado “‘marcidus, languidus.” ** It 
would seem that by the year 1500 there existed in Portugal the 
common formation desmazelado, with the infrequent variant des- 


*6 The passage involved reads: “Donde ssoys, senhora mula, / quassy stays 
desmazalada, / vos no pecado da gula / nam deves de ser culpada.” See the edi- 
tion by A. J. Gongdlvez Guimarais, 5 vols., Coimbra, 1910-17. 

27 F. A. Coelho, Diciondrio Manual Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa, 
Lisbon, ca. 1890; here quoted after Nascentes. 

28 Macella is a recorded form (see ThLL) and should thus not be starred, as 
was previously done, e. g. by Ford, The Old Spanish Sibilants, p. 8, and by A. 
Castro, RFE, V, 33. 

2° The case of desmazelar should thus be added to a number of others, recently 
pointed out, in which a spontaneously discovered etymology, now known to be 
correct, was sacrificed by a subsequent generation of scholars for the sake of 
linguistic theories which had a temporary vogue. See G. Bonfante, RR, XXXVI, 
243; and the present writer, PhQ, XXIV, 244. 

% ©, de Figueiredo, Novo Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa, 3rd ed., Lisbon, 
{[ca. 1922], I, 626. 

% J, Ribeiro, Revista de Filologia Portuguesa, X, 8, and XIV, 129; A. Nas- 
centes, Diciondrio Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa, Rio de Janeiro, 1932, p. 241. 

*® The following reprint was available to me: A. Nebrissensis . . . Diction- 
arium Redivivum, Madrid, 1754, II, p. 107. Desmacelado is further quoted in 
C. Fontecha’s glossary from Nieremberg, Clas. Cast., XXX, 312. 
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mazalado, and in Castile the fairly widespread type desmazalado, 
alternating sporadically with desmazelado.* At this juncture, we 
need not dismiss summarily all of Ascoli’s theory; but our findings 
caution us to weigh it very carefully. Mazela is deeply rooted in 
the west of the Iberian Peninsula, even as ma(n)zi(e)lla was, 
throughout the Middle Ages, in the center. Could it be that des- 
mazelado is a formation that cut loose from its family and, together 
with its variant desmazalado, spread eastward? And, granted that 
much, would it not be obvious that the variant should have gained 
more and more ground, in proportion as the distance from the 
original mazela area became increasingly long? Before we can 
answer these questions, however, we must carefully investigate the 
record of desmazalado in literary monuments and in ancient dic- 
tionaries. 


4. Desmazalado has been excerpted from A. Alvarez de Villasan- 
dino: 


Mi conbite desdonado 
fue tafier de caramillo; 
tener agua en canastillo 
es piensso desvariado; 
que palabra es de dotor: 
mas val ser frayre menor 
que rryco desmazalado; * 


from Fr. Crist6ébal de Fonseca, Vida de Christo Nuestro Sefor: 


Bien se ve de qué nace nuestro vagar, nuestros passos tan desmazalados 
y floxos; * 


from José de Valdivieso, La vida, excelencias y muerte del patriarca 


33 Whether, in this word, the prefix es-, in any portion of the Spanish speaking 
territory, has ever alternated with des- (as is true of desmadejar beside Central 
American esmadejar; desmechado, in Mexico and Guatemala, beside es-mech-ud- 
ado, in Costa Rica), can not be determined on the basis of the available glossaries. 
See Gagini, Diccionario de costarriquefiismos, 2nd ed., p. 136; J. Garcia Icazbalceta, 
Vocabulario de mexicanismos, Mexico City, 1899, p. 171. 

* Attention has been drawn to this passage by J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabu- 
lario medieval castellano, Madrid, 1929, p. 146. See El Cancionero de Baena, ed. 
E. de Ochoa and P. J. Pidal, Madrid, 1851, p. 110, corresponding to fol. 38vo of 
the manuscript. 

%6 This example I owe to the Diccionario de autoridades. The work was 
published in Toledo in the year 1596. The passage occurs in vol. I, first book, 
chapter VIII. 
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San Josef: 
Y entre las leyes de justicia llenas 
del gran Dracén, legislador famoso, 
fué la que ilustré mds la sabia Atenas, 
la que condena al ciudadano ocioso; 
decretos justos y costumbres buenas 
en favor del trabajo provechoso 
contra la ociosidad desmazalada 
que ofende al cielo y a la tierra enfada; * 


from Don Quizote: 


No andes, Sancho, descefiido y floxo; que el vestido descompuesto da 
indicios de 4nimo desmagalado, si ya la descompostura y floxedad no cae 
debaxo de socarroneria, como se juzg6é en la de Julio César; 

A ti digo que me favorezcas y alumbres la escuridad de mi ingenio, para 
que pueda discurrir por sus puntos en la narracién del govierno del gran 
Sancho Panga; que sin ti, yo me siento tibio, desmagalado y confuso; *” 


from the Novelas exemplares: 


A esto te respondo, como si me lo preguntaras, que la costumbre del 
vicio se buelve en naturaleza, y éste de ser bruxas se convierte en sangre 
y carne, y en medio de su ardor, que es mucho, trae un frfo que pone en 
el alma, tal que la resfria y entorpeze, aun en la fe, de donde nace un 
olvido de sf misma, y ni se acuerda de los temores con que Dios la ame- 
naza, ni de la gloria con que la combida, y, en efeto, como es pecado de 
carne y de deleytes, es fuerca que amortigiie todos los sentidos, y los em- 
belese y absorte, sin dexarlos usar sus oficios como deven; y assi, quedando 
el alma indtil, floxa y desmazalada, no puede levantar la consideracién 
siquiera a tener algin buen pensamiento; * 


from B. Gracian, El Criticén: 


Pero lo mas es que, en viendo a qualquiera, le atinava la nacién; y assf, 
de un invencionero dixo: “Este, sin mds ver, es italiano,” de un desvane- 
cido, inglés; de un desmagalado, alemaén; de un sencillo, vizcayno; de un 
altivo, castellano; de un cuitado, gallego.** 


%¢ This stanza is cited in C. Cortején’s commentary to Don Quizote (V, 375). 
The work was completed in 1602 and printed in 1604. 

37 These two passages reproduce the wording of the critical edition by R. 
Schevill, Madrid, 1928-41, IV, p. 56, and IV, p. 78 (part II, chapters XLVIII and 
XLV). I take pleasure in acknowledging my gratitude to the late Professor 
Schevill for his personal assistance in matters pertaining to Cervantes a few days 
before his untimely death. 

38 See the edition by R. Schevill and A. Bonilla, 3 vols., Madrid, 1922-25, 
III, p. 219 (in Novela y coloquio que passé entre Cipién y Berganga). A fraction of 
this passage is quoted in the Diccionario de autoridades. 

** B. Gracién, El Criticén, ed. M. Romera-Navarro, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 
1938-40, ITI, p. 93. 
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It is a matter of considerable interest, showing the insecure status 
of the word in the standard lexicon, that L. Matheu y Sanz, when 
attacking Gracidén in his Critica de reflexién (Valencia, 1658), 
censured the use of desmagalado as a downright barbarism.‘ 

There is no reason to assume that in-recent years desmazalado 
has been in use to any noticeable extent, although the suffix -ado 
admittedly has had a great vogue in the last few decades.“ The 
word is, of course, familiar to students of classical literature and 
has, every once in a while, been used by lexicographers like Borao 
and Cuervo to gloss a regionalism.*? Attempts to trace it to any of 
the conservative dialects of Spain or Spanish America have not 
yielded any results. 

5. The evidence of dictionaries seems to confirm our suspicion 
that from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century desmazalado was 
a word of only moderately frequent occurrence. Otherwise Dfaz 
Rengifo would have included it in his rhyme dictionary along with 
descabellado and desmelenado,“ Sanchez de la Ballesta would have 
illustrated it phraseologically,“ and R. Ferndndez de Santa Ella, 
Christéval de las Casas, Sir Richard Percivale (with John Minsheu), 
and Francisco Sobrino would have duly listed it in their diction- 
aries.** It is true that some of the early lexicographers did acknowl- 


“ I owe this reference to Sr. Romera-Navarro, loc. cit. 

“ See M. de Toro y Gisbert, Los nuevos derroteros del idioma, Paris, 1918, pp. 
11, 19, 21, 23-24, 27-29, 33-34, 44, 47-48, 56, 62, 67, 75, 84, 106, with documenta- 
tion from the works of numerous writers. 

“# J. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, third edition, Saragossa, 1908, p. 
210, uses “desmazalado” to define desmadejado; R. J. Cuervo has recourse to 
“desmazalado” in analyzing descacharrado, current in Guatemala; see the reprint 
in BDHA, IV, 257. Opinions vary on the use of the word in the modern language. 
Thus, R. Caballero, Diccionario de modismos, Madrid, 1905, p. 482, knows merely 
of the figurative meaning of the word (“‘flojo y caido de espiritu o 4nimo”’), while 
M. de Toro y Gisbert, Pequeiio Larousse ilustrado, Paris, 1938, coins the sentence: 
“la enfermedad le dejé todo el cuerpo desmazalado.” 

43 Added evidence of its decrepitude is its exclusion from such exhaustive 
lists of synonyms as those prepared by A. Malaret, Voces afines, San Juan de 
P. R., [ca. 1941], pp. 9-18. 

“1. Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética espaiiola, con una fertilisima sylva de conson- 
antes comunes, Barcelona, 1727, pp. 230-232. The princeps was published in 
1592. 

“6 Lic. Alonso Sdnchez de la Ballesta, Dictionario de vocablos castellanos, 
aplicados a la propriedad latina, Salamanca, 1587. 

“© R. Ferndndez de Santa Ella, Vocabularium Ecclesiasticum, Najera, 1552; 
C. de las Casas, Vocabulario de las dos lenguas toscana y castellana, Seville, 1570; 
Sir R. Percivale and J. Minsheu, A Dictionary in Spanish and English, 2nd ed., 
London, 1623; Fr. Sobrino, Diccionario nuevo de las lenguas espajiola y francesa, 
Brussels, 1721. 
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edge its existence. Oudin likened it to Fr. “debile, lasche, flac’’; 
Vittori added to these translations It. “debile, frale, lasso, stracco, 
fiacco’”’; Franciosini, as usual, had more colorful renditions in store: 
“sciamannato, malconcio, mal trattato, imbrogliato,” and seems to 
be the first who separately listed the verb desmazalar (whose exist- 
ence is not borne out by the testimony of literary sources) ; ‘7 de La 
Porte, significantly enough, introduced desmazalado, desalifiado, y 
mal compuesto as a single entry (his Flemish gloss is “quaelyck 
ghestelt / ongheciert /op hemselven niet achtende, slecht’’); the 
Diccionario de autoridades defined the word as “‘floxo, caido, dexado; 
Lat. marcidus, lassus, laxatus’’; Pineda, using a vernacular variety 
of English, interpreted desmazalado as meaning “‘slatternly, slovenly, 
loose, and out of order;” Larramendi followed in the wake of the 
Spanish Academy by suggesting the translations “‘marcidus, lassus’’ 
(yet followed his own inclinations by positing a Basque etymon); 
in a revised edition of Sobrino, a wealth of translations were sug- 
gested: “foible, lache, mou, abattu, languissant, nonchalant, neg- 
ligent, qui se laisse aller, qui s’abandonne’”’; in the view of Terreros, 
desmazalado was tantamount to “‘desvaido, desmadejado,”’ and the 
corresponding verb was a synonym of “desalifiar.’’ * 


What conclusions can be drawn from the testimony of the lexicog- 
raphers? The mere fact that dictionaries of the eighteenth century 
present a striking variety of equivalents in foreign languages in 
contrast to the scarcity of information or downright silence of early 
Renaissance lexicons need not be interpreted as proof of the growth 
of the word through diversification of its meanings. It may just as 


‘7 The claim that such a verb is in existence is repeated by R. Monner Sans, 
Con motivo del verbo “‘desvestirse’”’ (pasatiempo lexicogrdfico), Buenos Aires, [1905], 
p. 153, who fails to adduce pertinent examples. I believe that the contrast be- 
tween the Western genuine verb desmazelar and the isolated “participial” forma- 
tion desmazalado in Castilian helps to identify the latter as a borrowing. 

‘8 C. Oudin, Tesoro de las dos lenguas francesa y espafola, Paris, 1607; G. 
Vittori, Tesoro de las tres lenguas francesa, italiana, y espafiola, Geneva, 1609, I, 
p. 301; L. Franciosini, Vocabolario italiano e spagnolo, [Geneva], 1636, II, p. 262; 
A. de La Porte, Den nieuwen Dictionaris oft Schadt der Duytse en Spaensche Talen, 
Antwerp, 1659; Diccionario de autoridades, III, p. 195b; P. Pineda, op. cit. (note 
4); Sobrino aumentado, ou nouveau dictionnaire espagnol, francois et latin, Antwerp, 
1776, I, p. 487; M. de Larramendi, Diccionario trilingiie del castellano, bascuence, 
y latin, San Sebastian, 1745, I, p. 281; E. de Terreros y Pando, Diccionario caste- 
ano con las voces de ciencias y artes, Madrid, 1786-93, I, p. 650. 

The following definitions may help in grasping the ancient meanings of 
desmadezar. Oudin: desmadexar “‘deffaire du fil fait par eschevaux; estre las et 
foible’; Franciosini: desmaderar “guastare o disfar la matassa”; desmadexado 
“colui che é languido e con poche forze.” 
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well testify to the increasing skill, elaborateness, and even artistry 
of lexicographic techniques, which were held in high esteem as a 
craft rather than as a science. An interesting check on the trust- 
worthiness of this source material is the consultation of those 
portions of the dictionaries in which foreign words are translated 
into Spanish : desmazalado turns out to be invariably absent.*® 

The only really important lesson that ancient texts and dic- 
tionaries teach us is that Ascoli’s translation of desmazalado was in- 
accurate; we discover that “hapless” was just one of the numerous 
known connotations, and there is no compelling reason to look upon 
it as basic to the others. ‘Haggard, worn, sickly” [?] (Villasan- 
dino), “scraggy” (A. da Mote), “weak, enfeebled’” (Fonseca), 
“leisurely, idle’ (Valdivieso), “miserable, wretched” (Cervantes), 
“slack, flabby, limp, loose, drooping, lax” (Oudin, Vittori, Franci- 
osini), “slovenly, unkempt, untidy, careless” (de La Porte, Pineda), 
“‘boorish, clumsy” (Gracidn) are some of the other meanings, out of 
which the central must be selected and circumscribed with a great 
measure of care. 

Once sufficient doubt has been cast upon the correctness of 
Ascoli’s theory, the following course appears recommendable: a 
brief study of Hebrew mazzdl, particularly as used in Judeo-Span- 
ish; a description of the word family of Luso-Galician desmazelar, 
with emphasis on features suggesting relationship with desmazalado; 
a renewed examination of the question whether the word under 
study is of Hebrew or of Latin provenience or possibly a Latin- 
Hebrew blend. 

6. Mazzal (used especially in the plural form mazzdléth) in 
Biblical Hebrew is not known to have had any connotation but 
that of “star, constellation”; * it is in post-Biblical literature, 
through the astrological interpretation of important passages of the 
Scripture in Talmud, Midra’, and Targum, in cabbalistic studies, 
and in the writings of Jewish scholars who underwent Arabic influ- 


** Thus, J. L. B. Cormon, Dictionnaire portatif et de prononciation, espagnol- 
francais et francgais-espagnol, Lyon, 1800, lists desmazalado as “faible, lAche, qui 
se laisse aller,” yet only a few years later A. de Capmany, Nuevo diccionario 
francés-espafiol, Madrid, 1805, fails to supply it under abattu, fatigué, fréle, foible, 
languissant, malpropre, négligent, nonchalant, and the like. Even at a much earlier 
date, I have not been able to detect a trace of the word in the French-Spanish 
portion (part III) of Le grand dictionaire et tresor de trois langues: francois, flameng 
et espaignol, Antwerp, 1604 (the other portions were not accessible to me). 

5° See W. Gesenius, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, ed. 
F. Brown, Boston, 1906, p. 561. 
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ence, that the new meaning of “fate, destiny’’ emerged." Mazzdl 
“destiny” played such a great part in the intellectual and emotional 
life of the medieval Jews as to penetrate into.the individual vernacu- 
lars which they were using; thus, it was absorbed by Judeo-German, 
where it gave rise to many characteristic sayings and, more import- 
ant for our immediate purpose, to several hybrid formations.** 
Mazzal is also found in all major branches of Judeo-Spanish. 
It has been recorded in older collections of folk-lore embracing all of 
the former Ottoman Empire (e.g. in the ballads and proverbs pub- 
lished by Danon,* Galante,“ Wiener, Foulché-Delbosc **), and, 
more recently, in Constantinople,*’ Salonika,5* Adrianople,*® 


5! For further details and bibliography, see Encyclopaedia Iudaica, III, 577- 
591, s. v. Astrologie. 

8 §. Rappaport in Jtidisches Lexicon, III, p. 1410, and The Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, VII, p. 427, mention [hobn mazl], [zajn a barmazl] “to be lucky’’; 
[mazltov] is a greeting on joyful family occasions or at the beginning of an enter- 
prise fraught with great expectations. More phraseological material is found in 
C. D. Spivak and 8S. Bloomgarden, Yiddish Dictionary Containing all the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic Elements, New York, 1911, pp. 149-150. Outstanding among the 
hybrid formations (involving both Germanic and, presumably in a more recent 
stratum, Slavic elements) are [mazldik], i.e. mazzdl-dig, “bringing luck’’; [Slomazl], 
i.e. Slim-mazzél “misfortune”; derivatives in -nik and -nitsa for “unlucky fellow, 
unlucky girl.” See H. L. Strack, Jiidisches Wérterbuch mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der gegenwirtig in Polen wiblichen Ausdriicke, Leipzig, 1916, pp. 102, 195. 

53 A. Danon, “Recueil de romances judéo-espagnoles, chantées en Turquie,” 
Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXII, 273: “No os echéis vos, mancebo, / que esto fué 
mi mazal.’’ Reproduced by Galante, “Quatorze romances judéo-espagnoles, 
RH, X, 594-606. 

* A. Galante, ““Proverbes judéo-espagnols [de Turquie],”” RH, IX, 440-454, 
no. 342: “Quien buen mazal tiene, nunca lo piedre”’ [sic]. 

55 L. Wiener, “Songs of the Spanish Jews in the Balkan Peninsula,” MPh, 
I, 267-268: “Uyi dizir in esti palasyu ké gozi la novyi in un mazal muy klaru— 
kazamyentu ké del Dyé es,—el novyu no keri munéus duka®us, keri a la novy& 
in mazal klaru. El novyu no keri dinerus, keri a la novyé in un mazal muy 
bwenu.” 

56 R. Foulché-Delbosc, “Proverbes judéo-espagnols,” RH, II, 319, 323, 329, 
333, 342, 351: “Cuando mazal no hay, jventura qué busca?—cuanto mds resta 
la pera en el peral, / mAs espera su buen mazal—él durmiendo y su mazal despierto 
—la gola tiene siempre mazal—mdas vale una drama de mazal que una oca de 
ducados—quién nace con mazal y ventura, / quién con potra y quevradura— 
quién nace con mazal y ventura, / quién mirando la luna—voltar casal, / voltar 
massal (‘changer de pays, changer de fortune,’ RFD]}.” 

57 See note 16. 

58 W. Simon, “Characteristik des judenspanischen Dialekts von Saloniki,”’ 
ZRPh, XL, 658, 664, 688: “I si ez mazal ke no me eée a la mar” [‘und wenn es mir 
nicht bestimmt ist, dass ich mich ins Meer stiirzen soll’); “ke no ez mazal ke jo 
tom{i a ésta” [‘es muss nicht bestimmt sein, dass ich diese nahm’}. 

59 M, L. Wagner, Caracteres generales del judeo-espafiol de oriente, p. 78: “mi 
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Rumania, Bosnia,* Monastir (Yugoslavia),® as well as Morocco.* 
There exist interesting derivatives, including desmazal “bad luck,” 
in the Orient, and mazalozo (containing the suffix -dsus), in Greece 
and Yugoslavia; ® the latter formation, incidentally, signifies 
“happy” and can thus not be said to be patterned on astrédsus, 
which had the opposite meaning, and whose development precisely 
in Old Judeo-Spanish shows various peculiarities.°* As for des- 
mazalado, it is found at scattered points of the Judeo-Spanish terri- 
tory (Constantinople, Salonika, Monastir), but, contrary to the 
assertion of M. L. Wagner, it is conspicuously absent from others, on 
which we possess ample information, e.g. Morocco.’ Moreover, it 
is used more sparingly than mazal; no traces of it have been found in 


negro mazdl” [‘mi negra suerte’]. The publication quoted dates from the year 
1910. : 

* R. Gil, Romancero judeo-espafiol, p. lxxxix: “Non maldiga, la mi madre, / 
que éste foe mi boen masal” (the word is not listed in the glossary). The ballad, 
adopted from Pulido, Espajioles sin patria, has been recorded in Rosiori (Rumania). 

* B. Kalmi, “El judeo-espafiol de Bosnia,” RFE, XVII, 146, quotes from the 
Jewish periodical Jevrejski Zivot (1927): ““Despoés de tres mézis ya si li avrjé6 I’ 
mazdl i a hantéa.” 

® M. A. Luria, “A Study of the Monastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish,”’ RH, 
LXXIX, 343: “Esti maz4l tuvi qui mi vo a yir al cazal sin pards’’; idem, “Judeo- 
Spanish Proverbs of the Monastir Dialect,” RH, LXXXI, Premiére Partie, 258, 
260, 261, 267, offers the following material: “Cada ombri es patrén di su mazdl— 
dami mazdl y échimi a la mar—dote y aSugar ti pyedu dar, / ma il mazdl vati a 
buScar—quén cun mazdl y vinture, / quén cun potre y quevradure.” 

63 See J. Benoliel, BRAE, XIII, 233, and P. Bénichou, “Romances judeo- 
espafioles de Marruecos,’”’ RFH, VI, 330 (No. 50, lines 31-38), where the word 
appears with a paragogical vowel and is said to be pronounced with a long voiced 
8 [z], obviously in imitation of the Hebrew pronunciation: “Ya se va don Huezo / 
con su tio a almorzare; /mezas vido puestas,/y en eyas no pones, / cuchfos 
agudos, / saleros sin sale: / y afi vido Huezo / sus negras sefiales (var. su negro 
mazzale).”’ 

* J. Subak, “Zum Judenspanischen,” ZRPh, XXX, 155. 

66 W. Simon, “Charakteristik des judenspanischen Dialekts von Saloniki,”’ 
ZRPh, XL, 689; M. A. Luria, “A Study of the Monastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish,” 
RH, LXXIX, 531, 549. 

% Pending the forthcoming publication of the critical edition, by I. Gon- 
z&lez-Llubera, of R. Sem Tob de Carrién’s Proverbios morales, I refer to strophes 
26d, 28a, 45a, 52d, 294d, 386a of the edition by F. Janer, which is very deficient. 
The word seems to mean in some passages “miserable, worthless, cheap,”’ in others 
“foolish” (as can be guessed by its contrast to sabio and sotil). 

*7 See the word list by J. Benoliel, BRAE, XV, 55-56. Incidentally, M. 
Gaspar Remiro fails to produce it from ancient Judeo-Spanish texts (BRAE, II, 
80, and IV, 120). 
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the romancero and the refranero (rather it is employed colloquially 
and in the narrative style of the conseZas). Most interesting, how- 
ever, is the fact that the range of meanings of desmazalado in Judeo- 
Spanish is more narrow than it used to be in Spanish proper. In 
the speech of the Sephardim, the word actually stands for “hapless,” 
(not, by any chance, for “careless, limp, enfeebled, boorish,’”’ and the 
like). Thus, in Constantinople there exists the set phrase des- 
mazalado i desaventurado, on whose meaning no doubt is permis- 
sible; ** in Salonika, the sequence la cika desmazalaéa estu8o can be 
shown by the context to refer to the unhappiness of the girl; 
in Monastir, the word serves as an exclamation of despair: ‘ jDiz- 
mazaladu ! mire la mie fijique qui ya si dizmay6 pur cumer.”’ 7° 

The evidence of Judeo-Spanish, counter to the first superficial 
impression, does not strengthen the hypothesis of the Hebrew an- 
cestry of desmazalado. The three bits of information which it 
supplies (first, contrast between the propagation of mazal and of 
desmazalado; second, better preservation of desmazalado among Jews 
than among Christians; third, difference between the semantic 
range of desmazalado in Judeo-Spanish and Standard Spanish) 
rather suggests that the word under study obtained in an environ- 
ment where it lent itself to association with a deeply rooted word 
family (like that of mazzdl) and perished where it remained quite 
isolated, as in the Peninsula and its overseas possessions. Mazzdl 
and desmazalado may be genetically entirely unrelated, but the fact 
remains that they crossed each other’s orbits, that desmazalado was 
protected from oblivion by the presence of mazzél in the parlance of 
the Sephardim, and that, in the course of this process, it underwent 
semantic attraction by the more powerful, plastic, and learned 
formation. 

7. At this juncture, it may not be amiss to clarify some important 
features of Judeo-Spanish which have been frequently distorted or 
misunderstood. The Sephardim repeatedly used Latin (and 
Graeco-Latin) word material in reference to their most intimate 
emotional and intellectual life; thus they perpetuated not only their 
Hebrew-Aramaic patrimony, but also foreign words and phrases 
absorbed at an early date, as has been convincingly demonstrated 


88 J. Subak, ZRPh, XXX, 155. 
6° W. Simon, ZRPh, XL, 666. 
7M. A. Luria, RH, LXXIX, 368. 
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by Blondheim in his essay on meldar.“” Many distinctive elements 
of Sephardic speech go back to early strata of Romance, as is re- 
vealed by the preservation of eccu, sicdre,”™ also of maculdre as 
majar (without the infixed nasal of manchar, and without the suffix 
change characteristic of mazelar, manzellar).™ Another important 
point is the perpetuation of regionalisms (particularly from the 
northwest and from Aragon) in Judeo-Spanish; “ the Jewish par- 
lance was less exposed to the centralizing influence of Church and 
royal court and chanceleries than that of their Christian neighbors ;” 
a leveling process did take place through lively traffic between the 
communities and also through intermarriage,”* but the result was 
not the generalization of a single dialect or social standard of 
speech, as happened in the Christian environment, but rather a 


™ See D. S. Blondheim, Les parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina, Paris, 
1925, pp. 75-79. The word was extracted from commeletdre, promeletare, prae- 
meletdre, coined in imitation of cvuyederav and Tpouederav. This explanation has 
been accepted in REW*, no. 5475. Methodically, it is interesting to compare 
Blondheim’s etymology with the (entirely unwarranted) attempts to trace meldar 
to a Hebrew root, by Baist, by Gaspar Remiro, and especially by Spitzer, RFE, 
VIII, 288-291. The premise that meldar refers principally to the reading in 
temple and school is, incidentally, untenable; meldar may as easily indicate the 
reading of a letter or a card; see A. Galante, RH, IX, 440-454, no. 240; X, 602, 
604; L. Lamouche, “Quelques mots sur le dialecte espagnol parlé par les Israélites 
de Salonique,’’ Mélanges Chabaneau, p. 985. The rare variant ameldar occurs in 
R. Gil, Romancero judeo-espafiol, p. 87 (as against meldar, ibid., p. 118). The 
latest traces of meldar (used in the religious sense) have been identified by P. 
Bénichou, RFH, V1, 367; and by M. Molho, “Cing élégies en judéo-espagnol [de 
Thessaloniki],”” BHi, XLII, 231-235. Spitzer has subsequently accepted Blond- 
heim’s view, RFE, XIV, 250. 

” On the survival of eccum in Judeo-Spanish Bible translations, see G. Sachs, 
“Ek,” RFE, XXIII, 292-293 (who might well have made reference to its perpetua- 
tion in colloquial use, as stated by J. Subak, ‘Das Verbum im Judenspanischen,” 
Festschrift A. Mussafia, Halle a. 8., 1905, p. 330). The only other trace of eccum 
so far known is OArag. ayec, see G. Tilander, RFE, XXIII, 193-197. On sugar, 
see A. Castro, RFE, I, 180. 

73 See M. Gaspar Remiro, “Vocablos y frases del judeo-espafiol,’” BRAE, V, 
351-352; also L. Wiener, MLN, XI, 35, where amajarse “‘encogerse”’ is. produced 
from the Ferrara Bible. This problem will be discussed separately. 

™ See M. L. Wagner, “Observaciones sobre el judeo-espafiol de Oriente,” 
RFE, X, 234-241; idem, “Los dialectos judeoespafioles de Karaferia, Kastoria y 
Brusa,” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, II, 196-201. M. Kayserling, “Quelques 
proverbes judéo-espagnols,”” RH, IV, 82, quotes contente, which is reminiscent of 
Portuguese. 

7 See RR, XXXV, pp. 316-319. 

76 See the studies of P. Bénichou in RFH, vol. VI, and my note “Old Judeo- 
Spanish yegiieria ‘mess, dish,’” Language, X XI, 264-265. 
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motley mixture of provincialisms.”7 The less thoroughly a word 
had been absorbed by the Standard Language, the more, of course, 
it was exposed to popular etymology. Now it so happens that all 
observers of Sephardic life and customs unanimously call the de- 
scendants of Spanish Jews great lovers of jokes, puns, wilful dis- 
tortions of words, as is usually the case with multilingual groups, 
who know more than the average speakers about variations and 
potentialities of language.”* If we keep in mind this idiosyncrasy 


7 There is no space here to embark on a discussion of K. Levy’s theory of a 
Primitive Judeo-Spanish language, as expounded in his essay ‘‘Historisch-geo- 
graphische Untersuchungen zum Judenspanischen: Texte, Vokabular, gram- 
matische Bemerkungen,”’ Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, III, 342-381 (sharply 
criticized by M. L. Wagner, ZRPh, L, 745, and VKR, IV, 224). Levy believed 
that this parent language could be reconstructed through the study of the oldest 
documents, especially those written before the expulsion from Spain in 1492; see 
his review of Wagner’s Caracteres generales, VKR, IV, 318. Actually it would 
seem that we can distinguish in the Judeo-Romance dialects a markedly archaic 
traditional stock, appearing especially in Bible translations, in the liturgic ter- 
minology, and on similar levels (largely explored by Blondheim) and a more col- 
loquial lexicon, tinged by provincialisms which have been rarely permitted to 
enter into the earlier Spanish literature except in special genres like the eclogues 
and farses. The ancient Bible translations show a very dignified style, with an 
exiguous admixture of Hebrew words and full utilization of Romance resources; 
see, for instance, D. 8. Blondheim, “Gleanings from the Bible of Alva,’’ Medieval 
Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, New York, 1927, p. 319; L. 
Wiener, MLN, XI, 26; O. H. Hauptmann, HR, X, 34-46; R. Levy, HR, XI, 
57-63. In the oldest Judeo-German monuments, the Hebrew words are also ex- 
ceedingly rare; see L. Wiener, “On the Hebrew Element in Slavo-Judaeo-German,” 
Hebraica, X, 175-187, and L. Landau, Hebrew-German Romances and Tales, 
Teutonia, vol. XXI, Leipzig, 1912, containing an Arthurian romance by a Rhen- 
ish-Franconian Jew of the fourteenth century. Even in modern folklore, the 
use of non-Spanish words depends, to some degree, on the literary genre: Turkish, 
Arabic, and Hebrew words are currently found in proverbs, but are relatively 
rare in ballads, whose language the Sephardim strove to preserve as pure as 
possible, while occasionally modifying the content. (See P. Bénichou, “Ro- 
mances judeo-espafioles de Marruecos,”’ RFH, V1, 365-368.) 

78 These puns led to curious contaminations, commented upon by Blondheim, 
Les parlers judéo-romans, p. 145; Wagner, “Zum Judenspanischen von Marokko,” 
VKR, IV, 222; idem, “Judenspanisch-Arabisches,” ZRPh, XL, 543-549; these 
authors speak of “homophonic translations.” The playful attitude of the Se- 
phardim toward Turkish words has been studied by A. Danon, “Essais sur les 
vocables tures dans le judéo-espagnol,”’ Keleti Szemle [Revue Orientale], 1903, pp. 
215-229; 1904, pp. 111-126 (not accessible to me); idem, ‘‘Le ture dans le judéo- 
espagnol,” RH, XXIX, 12. The very name of the Moroccan branch of Judeo- 
Spanish, hakitia, goes back to Ar. hekaia “‘witticism, bon mot, joke” (J. Benoliel, 
“Dialecto judeo-hispano-marroqui,” BRAE, XIII, 209-210; subscribed to by 
Wagner, VKR, IV, 422). 
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of the Sephardim, which may reasonably be suspected of dating 
back to the Middle Ages, and if we are mindful of the essentially 
regional character of their vernaculars (as opposed to the conserva- 
tive style of their religious literature), we begin to understand three 
things: first, that the Jewish communities may have provided the 
channel through which Luso-Galician desmazelado infiltrated into 
Castile, even as was demonstrably the case with iguaria, yegierta; 
second, that the Jews—and they alone—can be credited with face- 
tiously distorting desmazelado to desmazalado, or, to put it differently, 
with standardizing what may initially have been a sporadic mis- 
pronunciation of the word by any speaker of Ibero-Romance; 
third, that the Christians, somewhere around the year 1400 (when 
persecutions of Jews reached a new peak) may have been willing to 
use, no doubt ironically at first, a formation spreading from the 
juderia and eloquently describing the ceaseless degradation of that 
minority. It was fitting, indeed, and even witty to introduce a word 
variant for “miserable, wretched, hapless, downhearted,” which 
was heard in the one district in which a minority group so char- 
acterized was dwelling. 

But now that the later phases of the history of desmazalado be- 
come transparent, we must revert to the original etymologic query. 
Do the early records justify our assumption that desmazalado is 
merely disguised or reinterpreted Old Luso-Galician desmazelado? 
To answer this question, we must deal at some length with the 
Hispanic reflexes of macula, macella.”® 

8. As has been recognized by the early workers in Romance 
philology, the development of macula, macella is exceptionally 
complicated on account of the numerous channels of transmission 


7? A special study on the offshoots of macula in the Hispanic dialects is in 
preparation. Passing mention may be made here of those recorded in Judeo- 
Spanish. They include learned macula (Subak, ZRPh, XXX, 173, 183); ir 
manzillado (Coplas de Yécef, A Medieval Spanish Poem in Hebrew Characters, ed. 
I. Gonzdlez-Llubera, Cambridge, 1935, line 162); manzilla (Luria, RH, LXXIX, 
540, and LXXXI, i, 261; Baruch, RFE, XVII, 134; Galante, RH, X, 594-606, 
No. xiv); manzilloso (Luria, RH, LX XTX, 540); amanzilla (the prefix is due to the 
influence of the corresponding verb amanzillar] (Danon, Rev. Et. Juives, XXXII, 
118); manchar (Biblia medieval romanceada, Buenos Aires, 1927, Gen. 30:32, 
33, 39, 40; Bénichou, RFH, VI, 322, 346); mancha (Subak, ZRPh, XXX, 173; 
Foulché-Delbose, RH, II, 325, 349; Galante, RH, IX, 440-454, no. 137; Luria, 


RH, LXXXI, i, 264). Cf. footnote 73 for traces of (a)majar. See also BRAE, 
XIV, 571; XV, 219. 
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involved.*® In addition to the two variants of the noun,* the verb 
maculdre has persisted in the vernaculars; moreover, *maculentdre 
was reconstructed by A. Thomas as the base of OF r. maillenter “to 
make spotty.” * Although vacillation between the suffixes -ulus 
and -ellus is a widespread phenomenon in the Latin world,* the 
type macella is incident only to Ibero-Romance. It is, therefore, 
only in this territory, or rather in its northwestern portion, that 
partial contamination with macellum ‘‘meat-market,” macelldre 
“to slaughter” could, and actually did, take place.“ It is further 


80 See U. A. Canello, “Gli allotropi italiani,’ Archivio Glottologico Italiano, 
III, 285-419 (p. 352); C. Michaélis [de Vasconcelos], Studien zur romanischen 
Wortschépfung, Leipzig, 1876, p. 292; F. A. Coelho, “Formes divergentes de mots 
portugais,”” Romania, II, 290 (based on A. Brachet, Dictionnaire des doublets, 
Paris, 1868-71); A. d. R. Goncalves Viana, A postilas, I, 533; W. Meyer-Liibke, 
Einfiihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 3rd ed., Heidel- 
berg, 1920, pp. 30-32. The problem of semantic differentiation of doublets has 
been discussed more recently by J. J. Nunes and H. Schuchhardt. 

81 On macella see Heraeus, ALLG, XII, 66, and TALL, VIII, 3. 

8 See Meyer-Liibke, REW* nos. 5212, 5213, 5214. Magul(l)ar is here 
entirely omitted,.and there are various inaccuracies. The development of macu- 
lire to some extent bears resemblance to the semantic shifts of stigmdre in Spanish, 
as described by V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, VII, 135, and especially by G. Tilander, 
Studia Neophilologica, XVIII, 4-6. 

83 Characteristic examples have been assembled by R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual, 6th ed., Madrid, 1941, p. 228. On the development of -ulus, -ula, see 
G. I. Ascoli, ““Ascla, ascula; iscla, Ischia; Peschio,’’ Archivio Glottologico Italiano, 
III, 456-461, a comment on Flechia, Postilla sopra un fenomeno fonetico della 
lingua latina, with a discussion of the relative chronology of “desyncopated 
forms” like astula, pestula. Interesting for the student of the magu(l)lar, maguar 
branch of maculdre is the statement of E. Cross, Syncope and Kindred Phenomena 
in Latin Inscriptions, New York, 1930, pp. 101-104, about the conflict of syn- 
copated and non-syncopated forms and the possibility of partial return to long 
forms. 

* On this word-family, see REW* nos. 5199, 5200, 5201 (notice Meyer- 
Liibke’s admitted indecision on the etymology of manziella and his unjustifiable 
starring of macella); also, for the background of the stem, Ernout-Meillet, Dic- 
tionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 2nd ed., Paris, 1939, p. 575, and Walde- 
Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches W érterbuch, II, 1 (the fascicle dates from 
1939). By the oddest of coincidences, macellum (which the glosses identify as 
“ubi occiduntur animalia, carnificina’”’ and liken to xpeomwd¢eiov) goes back to 
Greek péxeddov, which in turn has been borrowed from Hebrew mikla “fold, en- 
closure”; cf. in Varro macellotae “garden door of the Ionians,” reflecting, through 
Greek paxed\wrai, the Hebrew plural mikla’dth. If that is so, Ptg. mazelar and 
desmazelar from the outset contained a Semitic element, even before their merger 
with mazzdl. 

Here are some additional data. On OPtg. mancello, see Elucidario, s. wv. 
amortizacao and cruz. Los lobos carnigeros can be cited also from the Poema de 
Ferndn Gonzdlez, 450d, and may have been a set phrase. 
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possible, though not easily demonstrable, that misellus ‘““wretched,”’ 
from miser, and macellus “rather thin,” from macer, exercised a 
modicum of influence on the course taken by macella in the Iberian 
Peninsula.* 


Under macellare (which should not have been starred), Meyer-Libke hesitat- 
ingly lists Sp. mancillar and Ptg. mazelar; he is unaware of the existence of such 
clear-cut products as OGal. mazelo “presa, pedazo de carne,” MGal. macelo 
“cortaduria, carniceria” and maceleiro “carnicero,” see J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Dic- 
cionario gallego, Barcelona, 1876, p. 193; Ast. macelo “lugar donde se matan reses 
para el consumo,” see B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Ferndndez y Fernandez, 
Vocabulario del bable de occidente, Madrid, 1932, p. 141. A. de Pagés, Gran dic- 
cionario, III, illustrates macelo “matadero”’ from R. José de Crespo: ‘‘Destinado 
a ser pepitoria, junto a un compafiero de macelo, ambos maniatados y tendidos 
como ovejas en una gruta de carniceros homicidas, ja quién puede pedir ayuda?” 
Notice also the parallelism of carnica and mangillo (in MS O, 502b, even more 
transparent mazelo; this manuscript is known as especially faithful to the Old 
Leonese original) in “Buscando el arquero quel tiré el quadrillo, / fazie mucha 
carnica e mucho mal mangillo,” Libro de Alexandre, P, 514ab. Finally, compare 
mastyn mazillero, cigiiefia manzillera, leén mazillero, (omne) manzellero (Libro de 
buen amor, 178a, 202a, 326c, 561d), also lobos manzilleros (Villasandino, Canc. 
cast. del siglo quince, II, 341a), with lobo carnigero in Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 
1703b. Quatrain 561 in Juan Ruiz has been misinterpreted in the glossaries of 
J. M. Aguado and H. B. Richardson through confusion with manzillero which can 
be retraced to macula. The same lack of clean-cut distinction between macellum 
and macella is noticeable in P. E. Guarnerio, Fonologia romanza, Milan, 1918, p. 
577. 

88 Macellus occurs in Varro and in Lucilius; see TALL, VIII, 5. Ernout- 
Meillet’s and Walde-Hofmann’s etymological dictionaries enumerate the other 
elements of this word family. Of especial interest is the statement that in Low 
Latin confusion between macer and (entirely unrelated) mdceré, -dre “‘to soften, to 
enfeeble, to exhaust” occurred, as can be evidenced by Greek glosses. If this is 
so, the meaning of “limp, flabby, feeble” in desmazelado may ultimately go back 
to mdcerdtus. As for misellus, can it be that it survives in Berceo’s meziello; in 
maziello, as occurring in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 721a; in Gal. meselo, 
quoted by E. Lépez-Aydillo, RH, LVII, 598, and produced by H. R. Lang, 
Cancioneiro gallego-castelhano, No. \xix, from the Cancionero de San Romdn 
(formerly de Gallardo), fol. 451: “(Como agora é perdida / a cativa de Castela! / 
por que razon era v [i] ida / tanta cobardice en ela? / U veen dona e donzela, / i é 
toda sa folganca, /e non veen la mal-andanga / que ora sofre a mezela?” The 
alternative classification of this adjective would be as a postverbal derivative from 
mazelar; cf., in Cejador y Frauca’s Vocabulario medieval castellano, Madrid, 1929, 
the excerpts from Garcia de Eugui’s Crénica (“rendio gracias a Dios que no 
fallesciesse en la natura delos lisiado nin mensiello’”’) and from the Fuero de Me- 
dinaceli (“por savueso manzello de .xx. menchales’’). 

Mesiello occurs not only in Milagros, 471d, but also in Buenos proverbios, 
ed. Knust, p. 56, and in the Libro de miseria, 39a; cf. OPtg. meselo in Cantigas 
d’ Amigo, ed. Nunes, No. 260, line 7, and ORioj. mesellador in Berceo’s Vida de 
Santo Domingo, 345c. 
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Macula had two fundamental meanings widely attested in 
Roman literature: “blot, blemish” and ‘‘mesh”’; both survived in 
Ibero-Romance,** yet only the former need concern us as essential 
to the understanding of desmazalado. Many shadings of this 
meaning can be pointed out, according as the word was applied to 
humans, to animals, or to inert objects; in reference to inborn or to 
acquired qualities; speaking materially or figuratively. The meta- 
phoric use was quite common in the pagan period and acquired 
special significance with the spread and advent to power of Chris- 
tianity, in connection with such hitherto unheard of notions as 
“immaculate conception” and the like.*7 Roughly the same gamut 
of meanings, transferred to the domain of action, is found in ma- 
culare ‘‘to spot, to speckle, to variegate; to stain, to defile, to pollute, 
to dishonor, to disgrace.”” The past participle applied to lepers 
(Lactantius: “maculata membra purgavit’’; Cassiodorus: ‘‘a lepro- 
sis et aliis maculatis hominibus’’) and was also used figuratively 
(Tacitus: “quae usquam provincia, quae castra sunt nisi cruenta et 
maculata’; Vulgate: ‘‘corrupta et maculata sunt omnia”; Lucanus: 
“foeda ... maculato attingere morsu’”’; Tertullian: “lacrimae 
circumstagnant maculati cuiusque”’; Cyprianus: “profanis et ma- 
culatis sacerdotibus’’). Pertinent to our inquiry is the use for 
“weak, feeble” in the Vulgate (Deuter. 12:15): “sive immundum 
fuerit, hoc est maculatum et debile.”’ 

9. OSp. manziella was a word frequently recurring in the texts. 
It preserved a number of meanings bequeathed by macula, macella 
and developed others, alien to its predecessor and to its Romance 
cognates alike. Mention has already been made of blends with 
other word families as a conceivable source of this peculiar develop- 
ment. 

Specifically, manziella signified (a) ‘‘stain, spot’’; ** (b) “moral 
blemish, stigma’ (notice the stereotyped phrases nascer, quedar, 


8* Majada has been retraced to magdlia by Aldrete, Diez, Alemany Bolufer, 
Garcia de Diego, Menéndez Pidal (as late as 1941) and to macula by Grdéber, 
K6rting, and Meyer-Liibke. Comparison with redil immediately corroborates 
the correctness of the second theory, as does also the evidence of dialectal forma- 
tions. 

87 Circumstantial documentation is unnecessary in view of the excellent pres- 
entation of the material in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

88 See Libro de buen amor, 1555b; Glosarios latino-espajioles, T 806, T 838, 
E 1530; Castillejo, Didlogo de amores, as cited by Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan 
Ruiz; and, presumably, the Lapidario, inaccessible to me (Ein altspanisches Stein- 
buch, ed. K. Vollmdller, Heilbronn, 1880, pp. 5, 10, 11, 18), which is quoted by 
Ford, The Old Spanish Sibilants, p. 8. 
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fincar, vivir sin manziella; alimpiar, lavar, quitar, echar de su coracgén 
una manziella; on the set sequence sin manziella, see Lang, Cancio- 
netro gallego-castelhano, pp. 181-182); ** (c) “‘insult, offense,” in the 
infrequent idiom dezir manziella; *° (d) ‘wound, gash, open sore”’ 
(an innovation, or rather reinforcement of the Latin meaning, 
possibly due to association with macelldre; notice the common 
phrase la manziella del coracgén) ; * (e) “‘sadness, affliction, mortifica- 
tion’ (unknown to the parent language; possibly an outgrowth of the 
metaphor manziella del coragén; comparable is the dual meaning of 
ldstima; notice also ‘‘qué llaga en el coracén,”’ Torres Naharro, ed. 
Gillet, II, 51); * (f) “mourning,” in the set phrase fazer manziellas, 
that is literally, ‘‘to tear one’s hair and scratch one’s face in token of 
despair (thus inflicting wounds on oneself)’’; compare the eloquent 
description in Libro de Apolonio, 42; * (g) ‘‘misery, hardship, acci- 
dent, misfortune’; unknown to the parent language, traceable 
either to “distress, affliction” or to “wound’’; “ (h) “pity, sym- 
pathy, commiseration’”’, with the set phrases tener (aver, tomar) 
manziella de alguno; this special meaning branched off from ‘‘mourn- 
ing’’; a parallel development is recognizable in ldstima.” Detailed 


8* Milagros, 165d, 166b; Sacrificio de la misa, 185d; Libro de Alexandre, P, 
2423c (O, 2281c); Libro de buen amor, 1662a; Libro del cavallero Zifar, pp. 303, 
360; Vida de San Ildefonso, BAE, LVII, 3288; Crescentia, xxxv; Sumas de historia 
troyana, pp. 218, 266; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 128ro, 150vo, 184r0; Poema de 
Alfonso Onceno, 1523b, 2018b, 2287a, 2309b; Rimado de palacio, N, 1040c; E, 
1576c; E, 1721b; Confisién del amante, fols. 161ro, 410ro; El Corbacho, fols. 12vo, 
33ro; Lucas Ferndndez, pp. 213, 225. See also Franciosini, II, 480; Cejador y 
Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes, II, 691. 

%° Jibro de buen amor, 921b. 

* Crescentia, xiii; Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 127, 175, 205, 220, 221, 301; 
Rimado de palacio, E, 1732b; N, 1622c; Confisién del amante, fol. 123vo. 

% Santo Domingo, 561d; Libro de Alexandre, P, 49c (0, 45c); Poema de Ferndn 
Gonzdlez, 600d; Libro de buen amor, 179a, 870d; Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 157 
(twice), 165, 217, 222 (twice), 249, 264, 266; Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 41a, 51b, 
110b, 168b, 427b, 464b, 665b, 1659a, 1672b; Rimado de palacio, N, 795c; Confisién 
del amante, fol 163ro0; El Corbacho, fol. 27ro; Lucas Ferndndez, p. 170; Torres 
Naharro, II, 85, 87. 

%8 Libro de Alexandre, P, 632c (absent from 0); Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 
217, 255; Confisién del amante, fol. 324vo. For an equally graphic description of 
Old Castilian mourning customs, see the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez, 600 be. 

% Libro de Alexandre, P, 866c (0, 838c); P. de Beragiie, Tratado de la doctrina, 
BAE, LVII, 377b; Libro de buen amor, 244c; Libro del cavallero Zifar, p. 322; 
Sumas de historia troyana, p. 250; Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 72d, 98a, 177d, 296c, 
528b, 623a, 658b, 834b, 856a, 1121b, 1847b, 1915b, 1969b, 1979b, 1988b, 2008c, 
2229a. 

% Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 150, 187; Cuento del enperador Oittas, xliii; 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 558a; A de Palencia, Dos tratados, ed. Fabié, II, p. 189; 
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study of the dialectal variants and different graphs (mazela, maziella, 
manziella, manzilla, mancilla, mansilla) is not relevant to the pur- 
pose of our inquiry.** 

The corresponding verb in Old Spanish was manzellar, later 
manzillar; the more long-lived variant amanzellar has paralleled its 
course so closely as to obviate the need for separate analysis.” 


J. del Encina, p. 351; L. Ferndndez, pp. 107, 121; Torres Naharro, II, pp. 297, 
302, 386, 443, 454. Especially interesting is the usage of the early dramatic 
writers. L/(l)astimado signifies “hurt, wounded, unhappy, suffering; sad, regret- 
table” in J. del Encina, Teatro, pp. 32, 36, 42, 371, 373, 375, and in L. Ferndndez, 
Farsas, pp. 11, 42, 237, 240. Lastimar stands for “torturing” in Encina, p. 166; 
lastimero for “cruel” in Encina, p. 375, and Ferndndez, p. 229; ldstima for “wound, 
suffering, grief” in Encina, p. 35, and Fernandez, p. 229. 

% Notice the following forms: maz(i)ella in Sacrificio de la misa, 185d, and 
Libro de Alexandre, 0, 45c, 838c, 2281c (as is quite natural in view of its Leonese 
background; A. G. Solalinde’s emendation, HR, IV, 78, thus appears unnecessary) ; 
mazillero in Libro de buen amor, 178a, 326c; mansela in Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 
427b, 464b, and mangela, ibid., 528b. On the rhyme Castilla: mansilla: bella, see 
H. R. Lang, “Observagdes as rimas do Cancionero de Baena,” Misceléinea de 
Estudos em Honra de D. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Coimbra, 1933, p. 491. 

The rise of epenthetic -n- in ma(n)ziella may be accounted for in terms of 
phonology, but its rapid spread may have been occasioned by the affinity with 
mancar, as has been suggested by Gréber, ALLG, III, 519. This explanation has 
been accepted by J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings, [Boston], 1911, p. 248 
(after having been more cautiously assessed by the same writer in The Old Spanish 
Sibilants, pp. 8, 12, 18), and by F. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua caste- 
Uana, Halle a. 8., 1913, § 156; it has been rejected by O. J. Tallgren [-Tuulio], 
Estudios sobre la Gaya de Segovia, p. 83, and by A. Castro, RFE, I, 182. In 
present day dialects, mancar signifies: in La Montafia, “lisiar, estropear”’ (Garcia- 
Lomas); in Central Asturias, when used reflexively, “lastimarse cayéndose o 
golpedndose’”’ (Rato y Hevia); in Western Asturias, “lastimar o causar dafio, no 
siendo por cortadura, en cualquier parte del cuerpo”’ (Acevedo y Huelves); in 
Galicia, “lastimar a alguno, especialmente en una mano o brazo’’ (Cuveiro Pifiol) ; 
in Salamanca, “herir, dafiar; v. g. ‘me manca el zapato, me lo han dejado muy 
estrecho’” (Lamano y Beneite). Moncar is an ancient verb, recorded in the 
Cantar de Mio Cid, while manco occurs in Berceo. Its latent restriction to the 
hand, entirely unknown to the siglo de oro writers, is another, case of popular 
etymology, see M. Romera-Navarro’s note in his edition of Gracidn, El Criticén, 
Philadelphia, 1938-40, III, p. 214. A curious blend of manco and enclenque is 
manclenque, registered by P. M. Revollo, Costefiismos colombianos, Barranquilla, 
1942, p. 162. 

7 It is interesting to note that out of the many Latin synonyms of macula 
(ThLL, VIII, 24: nota, igndminia, labés, opprobrium, turpitidé, déhonestamentum, 
vitium), only notula has survived in Portuguese (nédoa), while OSp. donestar, 
OPtg. doestar < déhonestare produced a new postverbal noun. Important syn- 
onyms of manzellar in Old Spanish include lagar, lisiar, lastimar, fadubrar < Ar. 
hadwb “hunchback” (see R. Lapesa, RFE, XXIII, 403-404), while ferir funda- 
mentally meant “striking, slugging, hitting’ rather than “wounding,” with em- 
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The more important significations of (a)manzellar include: (a) ‘‘to 
stain, to soil”; ** (b) ‘‘to desecrate’’; * (c) “to cripple, to visit with 
plague, malady, or bodily defect’’; °° (d) “to dishonor, to offend, 
to defame, to deride”; ' (e) ‘to hurt, to ruin, to crush, to reduce to 
misery.” * To these must be added (a)manzellarse, also ser and 
estar (a)manzellado “‘to be mournful, to be sad.” 1% 

There exist three adjectival derivatives from manziella and one 
from manzillar (aside from the participle in -ado), namely manzillento 
“spotted,” an offshoot of maculentus adjusted to the stem of 
macella; '* manzillero, either “‘sad’’ or “ravenous, ruinous, harm- 
ful” (no doubt due to the encroachment of macelldre upon the ter- 
rain of macula, macella) ; * manzilloso, in most cases ‘‘sad, doleful,”’ 


phasis on the blow, not on its results. F. M. Pérez, Vocabulario clasificado de 
Kalila e Digna [a study suggested and directed by W. von Wartburg], Chicago, 
1943, pp. 108-110, classes manzillar with menospreciar, despreciar, desechar, 
omillar, abazar, burlar, escarnescer (escarnir), aviltar, agraviar, denostar, estultar, 
afrontar, desdefiar. The shift manzellar > manzillar paralleled manziella > 

manzilla; the spelling with z was still prevalent in the sixteenth century, see H. 
Thomas, “Enmiendas al texto de Dos romances anénimos del siglo XVI,” RFE, 
VIII, 296. I have used freely the material offered by the Academy’s Diccionario 
histérico, Cuervo’s Diccionario de construccién y régimen, Cejador y Frauca’s 
Vocabulario medieval castellano. 

% Manzellar: Sacrificio de la misa, 185a; Partidas, II, vi, 2; Sumas de historia 
troyana, p. 307; Libro de buen amor, 1549c; Libro del cavallero Zifar, p. 220; Rimado 
de palacio, N, 9d; recorded by C. Oudin and L. Franciosini. Amanzellar: Partidas, 
II, xxvii, 2; Cantar de Rodrigo, ed. B. P. Bourland, line 409; Don Juan Manuel, 
BAE, LI, 318b; Gran conquista de ultramar, BAE, XLIV, 192. 

% Libro de Alexandre, P, 974a (0, 946a); Glosarios latino-espajioles, T, 1832. 
In both cases the verb is manzillar. 

10° Santo Domingo de Silos, 688a (cf. 687ab); Rimado de palacio, N, 1268a, 
show manzillar; for amanzillar, see Glosarios latino-espafioles, E, 3060, and Rimado 
de palacio, E, 1203b. 

11 Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 143, 244; Rimado de palacio, N, 1098¢ and 
1118b; E, 1689a, 1733b, 1857c, show manzellar. Amanzellar occurs in Poema de 
Alfonso Onceno, 1853d, 1860b; Rimado de palacio, N, 1267d; E, 1715b. 

10 Manzellar: Rimado de palacio, N , 944a; E, 1130b; Villasandino, Cancionero 
de Baena, no. 103. Amanzellar: Rimado de palacio, N, 1114b; E, 1480d; possibly 
also in several passages of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno here classed differently. 

103 Manzellar: Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 203, 221; Rimado de palacio, N, 
34c, 1031d; Villasandino, Cancionero de Baena, no: 110. Amanzellar: Sumas de 
historia troyana, pp. 240, 333; Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 446a, 897b, 1844c, 1861b. 
The comment of Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz, p. 450, on the meaning of 
mancillado in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 564b, is pointless, as the quatrain in 
Janer’s edition appears mutilated. Mancillar was used throughout the sixteenth 
century; for illustration from Fr. Luis de Leén, see Pagés, III, p. 672. 

1% See Hernén Mexia, Canc. cast. del siglo quince, I, p. 272. 

16 The meaning “sad, whining” is visible in Libro de buen amor, 841a. For 
the other meaning, see footnote 84. 
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occasionally “stained, dirty” or else ‘“‘scandalous, infamous’; '% 
and infrequent manzilladero, meaning either “calamitous” or “tur- 
pitudinous.” '°? The verbal noun is manzellamiento (as mazello, 
mangillo is more likely to perpetuate macellum).!°* In modern 
dialects a few more irrelevant derivatives huve been registered.' 
Nowhere and at no moment, to my knowledge, has an autochthon- 
ous formation *desmanzellar been in use on Castilian soil. 

10. An even richer set of reflexes than in Castile has been left by 
macella in the northwestern corner of the Peninsula. The original 
product mazela has by and large succeeded in maintaining its 
position; the type manzela, successful in the center, remained an 
erratic variant in the west."° The range of meanings of mazela 
corresponds roughly to that of manziella; outstanding are the three 
significations (a) “stain, blemish,” principally in speaking of 
morals; “' (b) “wound, bodily-defect,” a shift possibly betraying 
the influence of macellum, firmly entrenched in the northwest; '* 


106 The meaning “sad” is apparent in Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 74, 89, 
146, 173 (var.), 188, 215, 216, 223, 250 (twice), 301; Confisién del amante, fols. 
217ro, 228ro. Manzelloso means “stained” in Sacrificio de la misa, 90c: “Ca 
vistié limpia carne, clara non mangellosa’’; on the syntactic construction involved, 
see Lang, Cancioneiro gallego-castelhano, pp. 163-165, & propos of por gerto, sen 
dultanga. The word signifies “infamous, scandalous” in Sumas de historia tro- 
yana, p. 232. 

107 Pagés, Gran diccionario, III, p. 672, quotes from P. Lépez de Ayala: 
‘Pues, mira agora, que cosas asaz manzilladeras son éstas.de sufrir.” The pas- 
sage is too short to permit accurate determination of meaning. 

108 Pagés, loc. cit., and Cejador y Frauca, Vocab. med. cast., quote from D. 
Juan Manuel: “fiziere tanto mal et tantos manzellamientos a aquel vuestro ene- 
migo.” The word seems to mean “trouble, persecution” < “misery, hardship.” 
In Knust’s edition of El Conde Lucanor the word is found on p. 76. 

109 R. Palma, Papeletas lexicogrdficas; dos mil setecientas voces que hacen falta 
en el diccionario, Lima, 1903, p. 178, lists mancillable, mancillador; L. Sandoval 
(whom I suspect of excogitating some derivatives of his own), in Semédntica 
guatemalense, Guatemala, 1941, II, p. 53, registers the verbal nouns mancillada, 
mancilladera. 

On the whole, mancilla and its satellite formations, in the last few centuries, 
have tended to give way to mancha (a word of very limited circulation throughout 
the older period). Is the decline of mancilla due to its semantic hypertrophy, 
explicable, in turn, as a result of contamination of macella with word families to 
whose influence macula (> mancha) was not exposed? 

0 The etymology of mazela has long ago been recognized; however, early 
workers either regarded macula as the base or erroneously marked macella as a 
reconstructed form; for references to F. A. Coelho and J. J. Nunes, see Nascentes, 
Diciondrio Etimolégico, p. 501. 

11 See Codex Alcobacensis 200, fols. 149vo, 152vo, 203ro. 

12 See Livro de Marco Paulo, fol. 9ro: ‘Alli ha banhos muj queentes e muy 
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(c) “sorrow, grief,’’ which, measured by the standard of the ancestral 
language, is an innovation."* Mazela, in this last sense, was not 
commonly used in the older love lyrics,"* but later improved its 
status and ultimately penetrated into the Galician-Castilian poetry 
as represented by the Cancionero de Baena and contemporaneous 
collections." 

Reminiscent of the state of affairs in Old Spanish is also the 
(rather indiscriminate) use of mazelar-se, estar mazelado, ser mazelado 
for “to be grieved”’; "* less frequently attested are other meanings, 
transmitted from Latin, such as “to stain, to soil; to disparage; to 
wound, to maim, to mutilate.” "7 Adjectival formations include 
mazelado and (a)mazelento; in contrast to Castilian, none have been 
found ending in -eiro or -oso."* Amazelar means or meant either 
“to wound” or “to grieve,” being mutually interchangeable with (its 
cognate) maguar; '* it occurs in the Old Galician Cronica Tro- 
yana.° The corresponding reflexive verb, signifying “‘to be grieved, 


nobres que aproveitam pera tirar a sarna e bustelas e freima falsa que nage nas 
pernas e pera outras muytas enfermidades e mazelas.” 

113 See J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica, 2nd ed., Lisbon, 1921, for documenta- 
tion from Terceiro Livro de Linhagens (p. 59) and Estoria de Vespasiano (p. 161); 
a passage from R. de Pina, Chrénica do Conde D. Duarte, cxix, is quoted by Fr. 
Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio das palavras, 2nd ed., Lisbon, 1865, 
II, p. 83. 

44 No examples have been found in the Cancioneiro da Ajuda, see the glossary 
of C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Revista Lusitana, XXIII, 1-95; in A. Gassner, 
“Zwanzig Lieder des Joan Ayras de Santiago,”’ Miscelénea de Estudos em Honra 
de D. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos, pp. 385-418, I find pesar and coyta 
(passim), but not mazela. On further synonyms, see “The Etymology of His- 
panic que(i)zar,”’ Language, X XI, 142-183. 

15 Mazela has been used by A. Alvarez de Villasandino (ca. 1345-1428), 
Canc. de Baena, nos. 10 (“compassion, pity’) and 23 (“hardship, pain”); by P. 
Gongdlez de Mendoza (1340-1385), Canc. de Baena, no. 251 (“wound, sore, 
misery’); by Garci Ferrdndez de Gerena, who wrote from 1365 to 1400, in Canc. 
de Baena, no. 556 (“misery, torment’’); see also Lang, Cancioneiro gallego-caste- 
lhano, nos. I, XVII, XXV, XXXVI, and glossary. 

16 See, in Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica, the excerpts from Quarto Livro de 
Linhagens (p. 36); Terceiro Livro de Linhagens (pp. 51, 57, 59, 60). Also, in Fr. 
J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio, II, p. 83, there is a quotation from the 
Chrénica do Conde D. Pedro de Menezes, XXX. 

117 See J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego, and L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo 
Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa, Rio de Janeiro, 1940-1944. 

us L. Freire, op. cit., pp. 473, 3355. 

4° L. Carré Alvarellos, Dicionario galego-castelén, La Corufia, 1928, pp. 104, 
109. 

20 Crénica Troyana: cédice gallego del siglo XIV de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid, ed. M. R. Rodriguez and A. Martinez Salazar, La Corufia, 1900, II, p. 310. 
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to despair,” has been produced from Fernaio Lopes.™ Sporadi- 
cally, the Castilian equivalent, disguised by the graph amazilhar, 
appears in Portuguese literature,’ a by no means isolated piece of 
evidence of Luso-Castilian lexical exchange.'” 

11. At the end of our survey, we come to the one branch of Luso- 
Galician which it has in excess of the common Ibero-Romance 
ramification, and which bids fair to provide the decisive piece of 
evidence for our study, namely desmazelar. In this branch, des- 
serves not to invert a given signification, but rather to bring out 
more forcefully the inherently negative meaning of the stem.’ 
Although originally a mere emphatic variant of amazelar, desmazelar 
has, by dint of use and especially through association with other 
formations in des- referring to the appearance of a person, acquired 
some new distinctive connotations. 

In Galician, desmacelado stands for “lazy, inept, disheveled’’; '* 
transition from “dirtiness’” to “disorderly appearance” is self- 
explanatory. In Portuguese, where a variant form desmanzelado 
is on record,’ the meanings “nonchalant, negligent, careless” have 
been identified in: writers of the sixteenth and of the nineteenth 


1 Quoted by the Portuguese Academy Dictionary of the late eighteenth 
century, by Fr. Domingos Vieira, Grande Diciondrio Portugués ou Tesouro da 
Lingua Portuguesa, I, p. 361, and by L. Freire, op. cit. The passage, occurring in 
the second part of the Chrénica de D. Joao Primeiro, chapter XLII, reads: ‘‘Algou- 
se rijo e comegou de andar rezoando comsigo, amazelando-se muito.” 

1 Fr. Domingos Vieira, op. cit., quotes an interesting sentence from P* 
Manuel Fernandes, Alma sustituida: “Com que Animo soltarei minha lingua e 
meus beicos amazilhados e contaminados para d’elles palavra alguma chegar a 
vossos ouvidos?”’ 

23 Fr. J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio das palavras, II, p. 76, quotes 
the obvious Castilianism mansilla, mansilha from unspecified ancient sources 
(e. g. “nem vos esgaraviseis com a mansilla dos vossos marteyros’’) with the 
erratic connotation of “scourge,’’ which he accounts for adequately (“‘por causa 
da nédoa ou vergao que fazem na carne”). On vacillation between orzella and 
orzilha on Portuguese territory, see W. Meyer-Liibke, RFE, VIII, 245. 

14 On desmatdo, desflaquido, desfamnido, see H. R. Lang, Cancionetro gallego- 
castelhano, pp. 169-170; on descalabrar, see V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, VII, 129- 
132. OSp. deslaidado was a matter of interest to Aldrete, see Maydns y Siscar, 
Origenes de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1737, II, 266. Destazar “‘hacer trozos de 
las reses muertas” is explained by J. Puyol y Alonso in his edition of La Picara 
Justina, III, p. 158. For comment on descachizar, desinquietar, see A. Cotarelo 
y Valledor, ‘‘El castellano en Galicia (notas y observaciones),’”’? BRAE, XIV, 114. 

26 Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego, p. 98; Carré Alvarellos, Dicionario 
galego-casteldn, p. 459. 

126 On the relation between “sucio” and “harapiento,” se V. Garcia de Diego, 
RFE, VII, 113-114. 

27 See L. Freire, op. cit. 
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centuries."** Significantly enough, finite forms of the verb have 
recently been in use, whereas in Spanish desmazalado has always 
been confined to the réle of an adjective. The derivative des- 
mazelamento ‘“‘physical breakdown” was repeatedly used by Fr. 
Anténio das Chagas, Cartas espirituais (1684); ° R. Bluteau, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and after him other lexicog- 
raphers also mention the noun desmazelo and the adverb desmaze- 
ladamente; *° the central idea of the word family is “negligence, 
sluggishness, lack of attention, inertia, ineptness.’”’ The bridge 
between the branches (a)mazelar and desmazelar stands out with all 
possible clarity: the person walking around in stained clothes, or 
with scratches and slashes in his face, or struck by a fit of sadness, 
melancholy or despair is evidently unable or unwilling to take care 
of himself: here we have in nucleo the requisite combination of the 
various images suggested by maculatus and of “laziness, ineptness.”’ 

It will be observed that the meaning of Ptg. desmazelado and of 
its satellites is exactly identical with the meaning of Sp. desmazalado 
as documented in ancient writers and lexicons, although distinct 
from the special Judeo-Spanish acceptation of the word (“un- 
happy”). With all necessary material now assembled, classified, 
and made available, we may again raise the question, Was Ascoli 
correct in 1886, when he claimed Semitic origin for desmazalado, or 
was Eguflaz y Yanguas right, when, in that same year, he refused to 
include the word among the Hispanic formations of Oriental back- 
ground? 1! 


28 Fr. Domingos Vieira, Tesouro, II, p. 906, quotes A. Ferreira, Cioso: “Ay, 
Senhor, quao desmazelado se torna hum homem casado.” L. Freire, Grande e 
Novissimo Diciondrio, p. 1875, quotes Camilo Castelo Branco: “Corre tudo na 
loja por conta de oficiais: uns roubam, outros desmazelam-se; ninguém tenho em 
que possa fiar-me.”’ Desmazelado occurs currently in Gil Vicente; see, for instance, 
Farsa de Inez Pereira, edd. F. Torrinha and A. C. Pires de Lima. Oporto, 1932, 
pp. 63, 70. 

29 On this writer, see [J.] Mendes dos Remédios, Histéria da Literatura Portu- 
guesa, 6th ed., Coimbra, 1930-1931, pp. 345-346. The quotations are made by 
R. Bluteau, Vocabuldrio Portugues e Latino, III, 156a: “Nao he isto virtude, 
sendo natural desmazelamento meu’’; “‘o achaque foy hum desmazelamento do 
corpo e talvez falta de espfritu.”’ 

130 Desmazelo “‘froxidao de A4nimo, com preguiga e descuido’’; com desmazelo 
“indiligenter, socorditer.”’ Illustrations: “Na sua casa tudo he desmazelo’’; 
“tanto desmazelo com huma cousa tao necessaria.”” Desmazelado: “negligente, 
descuidado, preguigoso em dar ordem aos negécios que lhe convem—socors, in- 
curiosus, indiligens’’; examples include: “desmazelado nas cousas que lhe podem 
succeder’’ [socors futuri]; ‘nado se valeu da sua boa fortuna ou ndo se aproveitou 
da occasido por desmazelado”’ ; “homem desmazelado no governo da sua casa.” 

131 |. de Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosdrio etimolégico de las palabras espajiolas de 
origen oriental, Granada, 1886. 
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12. We should distinguish between some aspects of the problem, 
to which a straightforward answer is possible, and others, allowing, 
at the present stage of knowledge, of a latitude of interpretation. 
On the basis of morphological and semantic analysis, there can not 
be the slightest doubt that desmazelado and its variant desmazalado 
are fundamentally Latin formations, which fit perfectly into the 
configuration of a clearly recognizable word family. The other fact 
established beyond any doubt is that association, among Spanish 
Jews, of desmazelado, desmazalado with Hebrew mazzdl has instilled 
new force into the word, has helped it to survive (while it became 
extinct, or nearly so, in the Christian environment), and has sub- 
stantially modified or narrowed down its meaning.”? Within 
these limits, then, we are justified in labeling desmazalado as a 
Latin-Hebrew blend, as distinct from the Hebrew-Latin blends 
(more frequently syntactic than lexical) which arose as a result of 
the propagation of early Christian literature.’ 

Two issues await definitive clarification: the genesis of des- 
mazalado and its infiltration from the west into the center of the 
Peninsula. Moderately common words are, of course, strongly 
exposed to modification; pretonic and intertonic e frequently 
changes to a through the agency of tonic a." We could thus invoke 


18 Tt is worth while remembering that Lat. fatum was also in use among the 
Sephardim. Notice “no se lez fada mazal por sus kabat’’ [no les favorece la suerte 
por sus acciones], M. L. Wagner, Caracteres generales, p. 76; fadar “destino; el 
marido destinado a la muchacha por el destino,” ibid., pp. 76, 79; “quien mucho 
pensa, no se le fada Yeruchalaim,” Foulché-Delbosc, RH, II, 342. Wagner 
recalls Ptg. “Deus te fade bem;” yet fadar was in use also in Old Spanish, cf. 
Cancionero de Baena, fol. 38vo. Fortuna stands either for “storm, tempest,” as 
in Turkish and other langue «es bordering on the Mediterranean (see H. V. Besso, 
“Judeo-Spanish Proverbs of Salonika,” BHi, XXXVII, 209-219) or else for 
“wealth, possessions” (see M. A. Luria, RH, LXXXI, i, 266). Has desmichado, 
said to be used euphemistically for desdichado, been influenced by desmazalado 
(Wagner, Caracteres generales, pp. 87, 90)? The significant Latin gloss astrum- 
fa(c)tum is found in Corpus Gloss. Lat., IV, p. 311, 1. 32. 

133 See the introductory chapters in H. Rheinfelder, Kultsprache und Pro- 
fansprache in den romanischen Landern, Geneva-Florence, 1933. A systematic 
study of Hebraisms according to the provinces of human life has, to my knowl- 
edge, not yet been attempted, as has lately been the case with Arabisms; see, 
among others, D. Lopes, “Alguns vocdbulos ardbico-portugueses de natureza 
religiosa, étnica e lexicolégica,”” Miscelanea Michaélis de Vasconcelos, pp. 23-24, 
and J. Ribera, “Origen drabe de algunas voces romdnicas relacionadas con la 
misica,” ibid., pp. 646-657. There is no other way of studying loan-words and 
blends. 

14 R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, 1941, p. 176, where words obeying sporadic 
changes are termed ‘‘voces rebeldes.”’ 

138 J. Huber, Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1933, p. 127, 
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assimilation as the ultimate cause of the shift desmazelado > des- 
mazalado; yet, unlike the scholars of the preceding century, the 
present day generation of etymologists prefers not to have recourse 
to an explanation, which, unless rigorously qualified, is a mere 
observation.® All that we can say is that the shift desmazelado > 
desmazalado was easily feasible, latent; its generalization is, in all 
likelihood, due to association with another word, be it a not im- 
mediately ascertainable Hispanic formation (in which case it was 
the Christians who coined the word),"’ be it Hebrew mazzdl (in 
which case the formation is attributable to Jews). If we accept the 
second explanation, which is by far more suggestive, the subsequent 
absorption of desmazalado, as a derogatory word, by the Christians 
would be perfectly understandable against the background of the 
late fourteenth century. Whether the concomitant infiltration of 
the word into the center (certainly not through literary channels) 
is due to the presence of Luso-Galician seasonal workers in central 
Spain, or to the increasing admixture of regionalisms to Castilian 


quotes erdade > ardade, evangelho > avangelho, Sebastiio > Savaschio, and other 
less characteristic cases; J. J. Nunes, Compéndio de Gramdtica Histérica Portuguesa, 
Lisbon, 1919, pp. 163-164, cites Ilderici > Aldariz, Anserici > Ansariz, Argerici 
> Aljariz, Gunterici > Gontariz, Loverici > Lavariz, Blanderici > Brandariz, 
which, without exemplifying assimilation to the tonic vowel, are interesting cases 
in that they illustrate the popularity of intertonic -a-. This popularity may, at 
least in part, be ascribed to the presence of untold derivatives from the peculiarly 
Hispanic formations in -dlu, -dnu, -dru, identified by R. Menéndez Pidal, “Sufijos 
Atonos en espafiol,’’ Festgabe fiir Adolfo Mussafia, Halle a. 8., 1905, pp. 386-400, 
and Origenes del espafiol, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1929, pp. 337-339. Further cases of 
the shift e > a in the pretonic syllable are adduced by F. Hanssen, Gramdtica 
histérica, p. 34 (novdculam > navaja, *tripdlium > Arg. treballo, Cast. trabajo, 
an etymology upheld by Spitzer, RR, XXXIV, 374-379); by V. Garcia de Diego, 
Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana, Burgos, 1914, pp. 56-57; by Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual, 1941, p. 70 (bilance > balanza, silvdticu > salvaje, aerdmen > 
alambre, vervdctu > barbecho, all of them traceable to Vulgar Latin); by A. Steiger, 
BRAE, X, 166. The phenomenon is also known to modern dialects; see, e. g., 
P. Henriquez Urefia, “Datos sobre el habla popular de Méjico,” BDHA, IV, 280- 
281. R. Riibecamp, “A Linguagem das Cantigas de Santa Maria,” Boletim de 
Filologia, I, 302, 307, 312, and E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, Phila- 
delphia, 1938, pp. 94-96, deal with assimilation in contact, historically, and so does 
R. de S& Nogueira, “Subsidios para o Estudo da Assimilagao em Portugués,’’ 
Bol. Fil., 1-111, descriptively. 

136 See A. Alonso’s comment on the doctrine of Grammont, BDHA, I, 395- 
400. 

137] know only of destartalado and OSp. desanchalido, traceable to calére 
through Old French; cf. Moroccan deshanchalarse, BRAE, XV, 55, and anchalido 
in Sem Tob, 623d var. 
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as it expanded eastward and westward, or to the leveling of speech 
within the ancient Judeo-Spanish communities through inter- 
marriage and migration, we do not undertake to determine. Our 
efforts have been amply rewarded if the way has been shown how to 
subject a hybrid formation to scientific analysis.'* 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


88 For a discussion of other branches of macula, see the forthcoming mono- 


graph Three Hispanic Word Studies, to appear in University of California Publica- 
tons in Linguistics. 











VARIA 


VILLAMEDIANA AS CORREO MAYOR IN 
THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES! 


When Philip III, out of gratitude for the services of Don Juan de 
Tassis y Acufia, first Conde de Villamediana,? ‘‘vinculé en su familia por 
tres vidas el cargo de Correo mayor general de sus estados,”’ * he merely 
sanctioned a monopoly which had been in existence ‘‘desde tiempos muy 
anteriores.”’ 4 

Don Juan de Tassis y Acufia had been Correo Mayor in Naples prior 
to June 7, 1599, at which time possession of the office was extended by 
royal grant to enable him to bequeath it to his son, Don Juan de Tassis y 
Peralta, author of La gloria de Niquea.’ But he was evidently in need 
of funds.* The office of Correo Mayor had a very considerable financial 
value and Don Juan, at some time not specified in the documents I have 
seen, sought to turn it into ready cash by renting it to Juan Baptista 
Capata’ or his heirs “por quinze afios o por los que uiuiere menos don 
Juan de Tassis.””* It happened, however, that there was another 


1 The documents which form the basis of this article were found by the author 
in 1929 in the Archivio di Stato at Naples, and remained among his notes. The 
Archivio di Stato has since been destroyed by the barbarity of war. 

2 He was given this title in 1603. 

* E. Cotarelo y Mori, El conde de Villamediana, Madrid, 1886, pp. 15-16. 

* On February 16, 1576, Don Diego Capata was “Correo Mayor de su Ma- 
gestad en el Reyno de Sicilia (Diversorum, vol. 1385, fol. 22 b). On September 14, 
1576, Martin Capata was Correo Mayor in the Kingdom of Naples (ibid., fol. 
105 b). On December 28, 1602, Antionio de Tasis was “Correo Mayor de Su 
Magestad en Roma” (Mandatorum, vol. 2469, fol. 252). The Zapatas were related 
to the Tassis family: Leonor Capata was a daughter of Juan Bapista Capata and a 
granddaughter of Dofia Allegra de Tassis (Lettere reali, vol. 2083, fol. 481). In 
Mandatorum, vol. 2470, fols. 6-8, there is a document concerning Dofia Eleanora 
Capatta de Tassis. Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the volumes 
of the Archivio dei Viceré in the former Archivio di Stato. Cf. Pietro Gianone, 
Storia Civile del Regno di Napoli, Milano, 1822, vol. VII, p. 286 and note a. 

5 “Cum annis preteritis habita ratione obsequionum ac meritorum tuorum 
tibi dictum officium supremi tabelarij nostri ad vitam don Joannis de Tassis et 
Peralta filij tui estendere et ampliare duxerimus espedito super inde pro nostro 
Citerioris Sicilie Regno priuilegio die septimo mensis Junij anni millesimi quin- 
gentesimi nonagesimi noni. . . .” (Archivio di Stato, Collaterale, Privilegiorum, 
vol. 131, fol. 62). 

* Cotarelo, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

? For Zapata’s connection with the Tassis family, see above, n. 4. 

8 Lettere Reali, vol. 2083, fol. 1163. 
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claimant: Marco Antonio Judice, “ginoués’’ (ibid., fol. 215), who appears 
as a “‘successor particular” (ibid., fol. 1163). On December 29, 1600, 
Don Juan renounced the title in his favor and Philip III granted “dictum 
officium de nouo dicto Marco Antonio . . . ad vitam Nicolai Judici eius 
filij,’’ * at the same time confirming Don Juan and his heirs in its posses- 
sion in perpetuity “post obitum dicti Marci Antonij ac eius filij” (ibid., 
fol. 62b). It will be well to trace first the history of Judice’s claim, re- 
turning later to that of the heirs of Juan Bautista Zapata. 

Marco Antonio Judice never entered into possession of the office,'® 
but his right thereto was fully recognized by the king. On March 10, 
1604," Philip wrote to his Viceroy in Naples stating that Judice was 
heavily in debt to the royal treasury, “y porque . . . conuiene que se 
cobren . . . he acordado que se le embarque el officio de Correo Mayor 
de esse Reyno que le pertenesce por su vida y la de Nicoldés Judice su 
hijo.” * The “sentencia de remate en fauor de Su Magestad”’ was made 
effective on October 9, 1604," and the oficio, or rather Judice’s right to it, 
was put up at public auction, from August 30 to December 20, 1605, “‘y no 
huuo ponedor en él’ (ibid., fol. 72b). On February 8, 1606, it was 
knocked down to the royal fisco for “90 mil ducados de 300 y 70 y 5 
maravedis cada vn’’ (ibid., fol. 75ab). On February 11 it was again up 
for sale and again went to the fisco.* On February 12 Don Juan de 
Tassis (now Conde de Villamediana) entered the bidding and bought back 
what he had once renounced, i.e., the right to the office “por la vida de 
dicho Nicolao Judice,”’ paying therefor the same price of 90,000 ducados 
(ibid., fols. 84b—-85). On May 1, 1606, at Aranjuez, the king decreed that 
Villamediana be reinstalled in the office, subject to oath, declaring that 
any who would question his right must sue in the king’s court, and on 
September 14th this was confirmed by the Conde de Benavente, then 
Viceroy of Naples (ibid., fols. 90-93). 

But as early as April 7, 1604, suit had been brought against Marco 
Antonio Judice by Dofia Leonor Zapata “‘sobrel officio. de Correo Mayor 
desse Reyno,” '* a suit in which Villamediana came to be involved and in 
which, after the elder Judice’s death, he became the principal defendant, 


® Archivio di Stato, Collaterale, Privilegiorum, vol. 131, fol. 62. 

10 Jbid., fol. 62b. In the meantime, Don Pedro de Vivero y Taxis (Tassis) 
was “Correo Mayor del Reyno de Napoles” on September 28, 1604 (Mandatorum, 
vol. 2487, fols. 175-178) and on June 10, 1606 (Mandatorum, vol. 2487, fols. 166- 
168); Angelo Saluzzo held the same office on July 6, 1610 (Mandatorum, vol. 2486, 
fol. 26). 

 Letere Reali, vol. 2083, fol. 215. 

2 The Viceory is instructed to ascertain what other attachable property the 
elder Judice has in the Kingdom of Naples. 

% Archivio di Stato, Collaterale, Privilegiorum, vol. 131, fol. 71b. 

™% Marco Antonio Judice died either shortly before or shortly after this time. 

18 Letere Reali, vol. 2083, fol. 1162. 
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as is attested by the following notations on a copy of a royal letter of 
December 14, 1609: 


El Presidente Camillo de Curte es de voto que la obligacién del 
officio no se pudo hazer, y no siendo la dicha obligacion valida, siguese que 
Marco Antonio, como successor particular no estaé atenido ‘al arrenda- 
miento hecho con dofia Leonor, mas que consiga la possessién del dicho 
officio saluis iuribus quo ad fructus compilato processu. 

El Presidente Mastrillo es del mismo voto. 

El Presidente Minadoi es del mismo voto. 

El Presidente Aréualo Sedefio es del mismo voto. 

El Presidente Montoya es de voto que Marco Antonio Iudice tiene 
obligacion de passar por el arrendamiento hecho por don Juan de Tassis 
a Juan Baptista Capata y a sus herederos del officio de Correo Mayor y 
sus emolumentos por quinze afios, o por los que uiuiere menos don Juan 
de Tassis. 

El Lugarteniente es de voto que Marco Antonio no esta obligado a 
passar por el arrendamiento que hizo don Juan, o que a lo menos le 
compete a Dofia Leonor derecho de retencién por la obligacién del 
saneamiento del dicho arrendamiento. 

El Regente Castellet, que se deue dar la possessién a Marcho Antonio. 

El Regente Constanzo es del mismo voto. 

El Regente de Ponte da su parescer en la misma conformidad. 

Vna informacién de pedimiento de Dofia Leonor Capata con Marco 
Antonio Iudici hecha por cédula y comissiones de la Regia Camara de la 
Sumaria de Napoles cometidas al sefior Regente Marqués don Bernardino 
de Barrionuevo. 

Vna capitulacién y concierto entre don Juan de Tassis y Marco An- 
tonio de Ludici. 

Dos memoriales del fiscal del Consejo de Hazienda sobre el despacho 
desta causa con el decreto siguiente: Sefialése dia para la expedicién 
desta causa a los 26 de octubre 1606. 

Otro memorial del fiscal de Hazienda con el decreto siguiente: Que se 
intime a las partes del Conde de Villamediana y dofia Leonor Capata 
para que si tuuieren que responder lo hagan en toda esta semana por 
término preciso, a 3 de septiembre 1606. 

Otro memorial de la Cundinie de Villamediana con vna scriptura del 
concierto hecho entre el Conde de Villamediana y Marco Antonio de 
ludici sobre la renunciacién del officio de Correo Mayor decretado a 14 
de mayo 1604, en la manera siguiente: Intimese a Marco Antonio Judici 
y que reconozca la scriptura inclusa. 

Otro memorial de la dicha condessa sobre lo mismo decretado a 28 de 
mayo 1604: Intfmese a Marco Antonio Judici. 

Otro memorial de dofia Leonor Capata con copia de vna scriptura 
sacada en Ndpoles decretado: Intimese al Conde de Villamediana y 
informen las partes, a 12 de septiembre 1606. 

Otro memorial de dofia Leonor Capata decretado: Intimese al fiscal 
de Su Magestad, a 31 de octubre 1606. 

Otros tres memoriales de la misma, sin decreto. 

Pleito entre Marco Antonio de Iudici y dofia Leonor Capata sobre el 
oficio de Correo Mayor deste Reyno. 

Embiése copia a la CAmara a 28 de enero 1610. 

Embiése copia al Colateral a 2 de marzo 1610."* 


16 Letere Reali, vol. 2083, fols. 1163-1164. 
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By March, 1610, both the elder Tassis and the elder Judici were dead 
(see above). Dofia Leonor Zapata had married, in 1608, ‘Gregorio 
Boncompagno, hijo y sucesor del Duque de Sora” (ibid., fol. 819b). On 
December 14, 1610, the King wrote to his Viceroy, the Conde de Bena- 
vente, ‘“‘me auiséis a su tiempo de cémo se huuiere hecho y de lo que 
resultare porque holgaré de entenderlo” (ibid., fol. 1162). In 1611 the 
case was still pending between Villamediana’’ and “los herederos de 
Dofia Leonor Capata.’’ '® 

On April 6, 1612, the case was pending between Villamediana and the 
Marquesa de Vigniola, daughter-in-law of the Duque de Sora (ibid., fols. 
549-550). By November 30 of that year, the Marquesa had inherited 
the title of Duquesa de Sora, on which date the King ordered ‘‘se vea y 
despache esta causa sin alargarlo mds” (ibid., fol. 738). On April 2, 1613, 
the Viceroy’s secretary wrote: 


Presidente Minadoy: El Conde mi Sefior manda embiar a V. 8S. ese 
proceso tocante al pleyto del Conde de Villamediana y dize Su Excelencia 
que V. 8. dé comodidad al Conde o a sus aduogados para que lo puedan 
reconozer a fin de que pueda aclara su justicia.’ 


By December 24, 1614, the case had been settled out of court, ‘por el 
concierto hecho tltimamente entre los sefiores Conde de Villamediana y 
Duque de Sora, marido de dofia Leonor Capata, sobre el pleyto que con 
ella tenia el dicho conde,” the latter to receive from the Duke an indem- 
nification of “12,268 ducados, poco mds o menos.” *” Orders of payment 
on account, from moneys owed to the Duke “‘por la Regia Corte de tercias 
caidas . . . de diversas rentas que tenfa sobre el donativo y arrenda- 
mientos”’ (ibid., fol. 28), are recorded on March 11, March 17, and April 3, 
1614—an indication that the concierto refererd to above had been made 
early in 1614 or perhaps in the latter half of the preceding year.” 

There is a strange sequel. The claims of Nicolao Judice were finally 
recognized, in spite of the fact that his father than been deprived of the 
office for reasons of debt: 


Nicolao Judice: Hauiendo consultado al Conde mi Sefior el villete de 
V. 8. en que pide se le dé la possessién del officio y que se le restituyan los 
papeles, me a mandado Su Excelencia diga a V. S. que acuda a la Camara 


de la Sumaria y assi lo hago para que lo tenga entendido. Palacio 21 de 
Henero 1615.” 


17 From now on we refer to the author of La gloria de Niquea. 
18 Letere Reali, vol. 2084, fol. 290. 

19 Summaria, vol. 3580, fol. 156. 

20 Summaria, vol. 3581, fols. 27b-28. 


*1 Tesoreria Generale, vol. 4291, fols. 78, 85b, 100; cf. Biglietti dei Vicere, vol. 
31d, fol. 123b. 


% Diversorum, vol. 1432, fol. 47b. 
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On April 16, 1615, Judice appears as Correo Mayor, a letter to him con- 
cerning the details of the work being recorded in Diversorum, vol. 1433, 
fols. 211b—212. 
Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


NOTA SOBRE UNA LEY FONOLOGICA DEL ESPANOL 


Me ha sido muy grato leer los interesantes comentarios que el Pro- 
fesor Richard L. Predmore (‘‘Notes on Spanish Consonant Phonemes,”’ 
Hispanic Review, 1946, XIV, 169-172) ha hecho a mi articulo “Una ley 
fonolégica del espafiol, publicado en la misma revista (1945, XIII, 91- 
101). A los dos puntos destinados a ajustar mi planteamiento de la ley 
fonolégica y su aleance, respondo a mi vez: 

1°. Dice el profesor Predmore que el que ciertas alternancias sean 
significativas en principio de sflaba (cama, cana, cafia; casa, gasa, etc.) 
y no al final, es debido a que no existen en espafiol palabras donde una 
de tales consonantes, por sf sola, sirva para distinguir una palabra de 
otra, y que la indiferencia de articulacién sélo ocurre en palabras cuya 
composicién fonolégica es adecuada para su identificacién. La verdad 
es la inversa: que no existen en espafiol diferencias léxicas como en inglés 
foot-food, thing-think, porque nuestro sistema fonolégico no mantiene las 
correlaciones en final de sflaba con intencién significativa. La evolucién 
fonética proporcioné palabras como comde y carrgar, ell, doncell, desdeit 
(de comite, carricarre, etc.), pero el funcionamiento fonoldégico del sistema 
las hizo conde, cargar, él, doncel, desdén. Modernamente, en las comarcas 
de Espafia y de América que igualan r y / en final de sflaba, lo hacen 
también en palabras como arma y alma, parco y palco, vuelta y huerta, sin 
atencién a si las palabras alteran su fisonomfa ni a si resultan o no 
homénimas. 

2°. Dice el profesor Predmore que, aunque en menor cantidad, tam- 
bién ocurre la indiferencia en principio de sflaba como en bueno-giieno, 
piedra-piegra, carraspera-garraspera, boniato-moniato, etc. Lo primero 
(y es un punto esencial no recogido por el profesor Predmore), que yo no 
hablo de alternancias de consonantes cualesquiera, sino de que las corre- 
lactones de intencién significativa en principio de sflaba caducan en final; 
y todos los ejemplos aducidos por Predmore, menos uno, son de disyun- 
ciones. Lo segundo, que en una comarca se podrd decir moniato y en 
otra boniato, en la una bandurria y en la otra mandurria, en la una giieno 


*3 The only other document on Villamediana of which I have record is the fol- 
lowing: “‘Secretario del Reyno: Su Excelenica a concedido licencia al Conde de 
Villamediana para sacar deste Reyno tres cauallos y manda que Vm. le dé por 
Cancelleria los despachos necesarios. Palacio 24 de abril 1614.” (Cancelleria, 
vol. 540, fol. 122b.) On Villamediana’s fondness for “soberbios caballos,” see 
Catarelo, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
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y en la otra bueno, o bien en un mismo lugar dirdn giieno o piegra los 
dialectales y bueno o piedra los que hablan espafiol general; pero en cada 
hablante es vivo el sentimiento lingiifstico de que el funcionante es el 
fonema m- y no el b-, o el b- y no el m-, etc., afianzado tradicionalmente 
enel habla respectiva. En cambio, la ley fonolégica de la posicién sildbica 
comprueba que la misma conciencia lingiifstica individual que distingue 
con intencién significativa en comienzo de sflaba elementos componentes 
de las consonantes, los abandona en final a la mecdnica articulatoria con 
suspension sistemdtica y obligatoria de toda distincién significativa. En 
tercer lugar, casos como giieno, agiielo, o los paralelos de juerza, juera, 
son lo mismo que los prato, branco citados en mi artfculo: cambios fonéti- 
camente condicionados de tal o cual dialecto; por este camino el Prof. 
Predmore podia haber aducido, no sélo cambios dialectales muy condi- 
cionados 0 esporddicos, sino otros regulares y de la lengua general, por 
ejemplo, las igualdades pollo-poyo, malla-maya, caza-casa, poso-pozo, en 
los modernos yeismos y seseo, y mds antiguamente, la igualacién de 
-p-, -t-, -k-, -f- con b, d, g, b (sonorizacién de las sordas). Todos son igual- 
mente cambios, y como tales son fenédmenos de diacronia, mientras que 
la ley fonolégica de que hablamos es un hecho de sincronia, que atafie a 
la estructura del sistema y a su funcionamiento (aunque también, por 
afiadidura, podamos extraer de ella conocimientos importantes sobre las 
condiciones de la evolucién). 

El quid pro quo del Prof. Predmore se revela nitidamente en su con- 
cesién de la pdg. 172: “I admit, of course, that consonant changes in 
initial position are much less frequent than in final position.” Sola- 
mente en posicién inicial hay cambios o trueques de consonantes (cogote- 
gogote, bizque-quizque, etc.): una se pone por otra; en final de sflaba no 
hay una consonante por otra, sino fonolégicamente siempre una y la 
misma, p. e. un paso, un chico, un rio, aunque la materia cambie segdin 
la articulacién siguiente. Dicho de otro modo, que en principio de 
sflaba (por ejemplo en navarro-aragonés ensainada por ensaimada), el 
cambio de m en n supone el cambio correspondiente en la identidad de la 
consonante, que es n en vez de ser m, mientras que en final de sflaba, por 
no funcionar la intencién significativa, la nasal de un puede cambiar de 
materia (un rio, un paso) sin cambiar de identidad. 

Espero haber dejado bien aclarado ahora que la ley es de cardcter 
estrictamente fonolégico, atingente a la constitucién y funcionamiento 
del sistema y que no estdé intervenida por la fisonomfa de las palabras ni 
por ninguna consideracién estadistica. Es cuestién de ser 0 no ser: 
materia a que se da intencién significativa en principio de sflaba y a la 
que no se da en final. Me permito, ademas, remitir a otro trabajo mfo, 
complementario del aqu{f discutido, La identidad del fonema, en RFH, 
1944, VI, 280-283. Agradezco cordialmente al Profesor Predmore la 
ocasién que me ha dado de precisar mi nota. 


Amapo ALONSO 
Harvard University 
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LA COLABORACION EN LA PHILOSOPHIA 
VULGAR DE JUAN DE MAL LARA 


Juan de Mal Lara elaboré su Philosophia vulgar con un sentido y un 
espfritu! que est4n muy dentro de lo que se ha dado en llamar Renaci- 
miento. Su método esté a la altura de la época? y descuella por su 
modernidad : no sélo bastan los maestros humanistas de la época (Erasmo, 
Tiraquelo, etc.) ni tampoco la compulsacién de textos latinos y griegos, 
sino que hay que ir al pueblo a comprobar decires proverbiales, asf 
como tener en cuenta su uso y aceptacién en los refraneros de San- 
tillana, Vallés y Herndn Niifiez, que son las tres fuentes paremioldégicas 
espafiolas del glosador sevillano. Pero todo esto, al parecer, no bastaba 
a nuestro investigador, y siguiendo el ancho espfritu que le guiaba e 
imbufdo de él, buseé la colaboracién de amigos, en especial de uno, y de 
su padre, como hombre revestido de la experiencia que le daban sus afios. 


1 No creo equivocarme ni falsificar el espfritu del autor y de su generacién 
cuando veo en estas palabras de Mal Lara como una expresién exacta del sentido 
con que se elaboré La Philosophia vulgar: “Pisoseme luego delante la dificultad 
que havia en declarar unos como enigmas y problemas philoséphicos, entendidos 
ya del vulgo cada uno y no sabidas las causas dellos, obscuros en sus principios, 
claros en sus effectos. Piiseme a preguntar a muchos que dezian refranes por qué 
dixo mds aquél que otro, cébmo juntava aquella conclusién con las razones pri- 
meras, como si dixesse de un hombre que anda perdido buscando y acude a qual- 
quier parte, assi que quien bueyes ha menos, cencerros se le antojan; sabfalo quadrar, 
pero dezir por qué se dixo, de adénde vino, qué movié a los antiguos a dezir mds 
bueyes que otros animales, entonces callavan y con dezir: ‘No sé mds de que assi 
lo usan mis padres y los que yo conozco,’ de la manera que si preguntdéssemos a los 
que hablan castellano por qué llaman silla, haviase de parar a dezir que silla se 
dize de sella, por inmutacién de letras y que sella se dize de sedeo, que es sentarse; 
lo qual era menester para uno que buscasse la verdadera origen de los vocablos, 
como es Etymologia, y aunque en las palabras senzillas en castellano se dexe de 
hazer esta diligencia, en los refranes es muy conveniente, y quiérome librar de 
algunos que dizen; ‘;Qué importa saber esto que fué negocio en vano?’. Cierto 
que quien dize esto tendrd por superfluo el estudio de las letras, y aun no perderd 
suefio por saber leer y creer4 que nascié para el contento del vientre, como los 
brutos animales. Pero los hombres que dize Salustio que quieren llevar la ventaja 
a todos los otros animales, deven de trabajar de ser mds que ellos y usar de la 
raz6n, la qual razén ha de estar muy acompafiada de sciencias, artes y muchas 
cosas que hazen un hombre entero. En fin, dexados éstos tendidos al pasto 
corporal, que poco va en que sean sus manjares carne y pescado, o paja y cevada, 
yo siguiendo la opinién de muchos, que tenian creido que yo podia meter la mano 
en esto...” (Edicién principe, Sevilla, 1568. Predmbulo 12, sig. biij recto, 
col. 1-2). Modernizo la puntuacién y algo la ortografia. Disuelvo las abre- 
viaciones; escribo con mintscula voces como Philosophicos, Castellano, etc.; la y 
de creydo escribo 4, etc.) 

? Cons. Américo Castro, “Juan de Mal Lara y su ‘Philosophia vulgar,’ ” 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, III, pags. 563-592; y mi estudio, “Algunos aspectos 
de la elaboracién de ‘La philosophia vulgar,’ ”’ RFE, 1935, XXII, 274-284. 
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Ya en el PredAmbulo 15 noté con toda claridad la colaboracién en estos 
términos: 


Fué también mi dnimo a los principios, que esta obra la hiziessen 
muchos. Y ass{ buscando unos y otros que lo supiessen hazer, hallé un 
amigo que glosé hasta setenta dellos, los quales estén esparzidos por 
toda la obra, y no quisieron todos sino que yo lo hiziesse todo, y assi{ se 
tomar4 de mi mano (sig. biiij verso, col. 1). 


Veamos, pues, cémo se manifiesta esta colaboracién y de qué manera 
se discierne su sentir a través de la obra. 


I 


1. En torno al refraén quiera Dios Mathea que este hijo, nuestro sea, 
manifiesta Mal Lara que: 


Este refran tuvo origen de una fdbula o patrafia que por ahf suelen 
contar, y porque un amigo la escrivié en verso, no dexaré de ponerla, y 
que aunque en Espafia no se use reconocer lo que va en su libro ser de 
otro en algunas partes, yo todas las vezes que no fuere mi obra lo diré, 
y assi dize [el amigo] hasta el fin deste refran . . . (fol. 47 verso, col. 2). 


La poesfa que sigue estd escrita en endecas{flabos, de ocho versos por 
estrofa, y tiene un total de catorce estancias. Para ahorrar tiempo y 
espacio, no doy aqui el argumento del cuento ni tampoco entraré en las 
fuentes de estas patrafias, dejdndolo todo para cuando me ocupe de la 
novelistica en La philosophta vulgar. Mas abajo se ver4 que Mal Lara 
confiesa que aquélla procede de algunos novellierit. La fabula esté con- 
tada con gracia de fina mostaza y sdélo se siente un picorcillo de sutil 
manejo lfrico-verde que debié de gustar a la misma censura inquisitorial. 

2. Después de dar varias interpretaciones sobre el refrdn con el viejo 
te casaste, a la puerta no te paraste, advierte Mal Lara: 


Un amigo de buenas letras me avisé aquf que se entenderfa esto 
también por que la muger casada con el viejo no se parar4 a la puerta, por 
los grandes celos que los viejos casados tienen (fol. 64 verso, col. 2). 


3. Al explicar el refrdn casards y amansards, consigna el maestro 
sevillano: 


Y porque un amigo de raras habilidades y amigo de buenas letras me 
conté esto, rogdndole yo que lo pusiesse en verso, hizo assi, que es lo que 
se sigue . . . (fol. 67 recto, col. 1). 


El cuento, escrito en el mismo verso que el de arriba, consta de vein- 
titrés estrofas, y es una variante del ‘‘Enssienpro del gargén que queria 
cassar con tres mugeres,’’ del Arcipreste de Hita (ed. Clas. cast., I, 76-79). 

4. Poco después se vuelve a advertir: 


La dificultad de esta obra me haze buscar favor de mis amigos, y ass{ 
el que arriba me dié los dos passados quiso hazer también los siguientes 
y dize assf. En este refrdn se reprehenden . . . (foi. 68 verso, col. 1). 


Nétese bien que entre dize asst y En este refrdn no aparecen los versos. 
No cabe ni la menor duda que la censura inquisitorial rasg6 los versos, 
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deja4ndonos el texto estragado y ddndonos otra prueba, de las que ya he 
tratado en varios optsculos, de cémo La philosophia vulgar pasé y tuvo 
que pasar por el tamiz de los estrangulamientos. 

5. La glosa del refrén Adeldntate, hijuela, y dirdsle: ‘“‘Cornudo,” por 
ser corta y sobre todo por ofrecer la dificultad de establecer qué renglones 
se deben a Mal Lara y cudles al “‘amigo,”’ la copio en su totalidad: 


Estando en dubda qué significarian estas palabras, me declaré un 
amigo, y muy bien, que eran de muger que se adelantava a dezir a su 
marido esta palabra, porque él lo tomasse a burla. Porque andando uno 
con grandes celos y sabiendo la muger que andava por refiir con ella, to- 
mando consejo con su madre: “‘;Qué harfa?’’, le dixo este consejo por que 


el callase y viesse que su muger estava quitada de tal cosa, pues en la 
cara se lo dezia (fol. 77 recto, col. 1). 


6. Sobre a la muger casada, no le des de la barva escribe Mal Lara: 


Cosa es cierta que los maridos siempre tienen junta con el celo la 
sospecha y el temor; de aquf nace que siempre andan con grandes guardas 
y celadas, contando los passos a su muger. Esto dixo un amigo en un 
soneto hecho a manera de didlogo, en donde se introduze uno que pre- 


one al celoso, y el celoso responde desta manera . . . (fol. 94 verso, 
col. 1). 


El soneto no tiene ni el vuelo ni la gracia de los versos de los cuentos 
aludidos arriba. 

7. La glosa explicativa del refran al marido malo, cegallo con las galli- 
nas de par del gallo comienza previniéndose que: ‘La declaracién deste 
refrdn hizo mi amigo, que ya he dicho arriba en otra parte”’ (fol. 118 
recto, col. 2). Y en seguida una  oesfa en tercetos, de cierta genuina 
fluidez, que de pronto se nos esfuma del texto con esta advertencia: 
“Mas larga era la fabula, mas por no enfadar al lector la cortamos aqui” 
(fol. 118 verso, col. 1). Aunque sea una conjetura, me parece l{cito 
suponer que hubo otras razones para cortar el hilo de la donosa fabula, 
entre ellas el color subido con que terminarfa la historieta. Quizd esto 
se llegar4 a probar al conocerse la fuente del cuento o sus variantes. Es 
muy probable que sea de origen italiano, pues en varias ocasiones alude 
a novelistas italianos, como en el siguiente caso: 


Traer exemplos de los que fueron muy avisados en este caso y fueron 
engafiados de otros es materia odiosa y que vale mds la lean en muchas 
novelas de toscanos, que las cuentan graciosamente, por que conozca el 


marido que Dios, no él, guarda la casa (fol. 107 verso, col. 2, errénea- 
mente nimero 109). 


8. Sobre el tema escabroso de tener muchas mujeres y vice-versa y 


después de explicar el sentido del refrain si ésta mato tras que ando, tres me 
faltan para quatro, se declara: “A este propdésito un amigo, acudiendo’ 


3 Acudiendo parece tener aqui el sentido de haciendo hincapié en, o queriendo 
reforzar, con lo que querr4 decir que teniendo en cuenta dos poesias, antes citadas, 
sobre el casarse una persona mds de una vez, ahora escribe otra sobre el mismo 
tema. No creo que se pueda tomar acudiendo a errata por aludiendo, cosa que 
tampoco cambiaria mucho el sentido de la frase. 
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a los dos‘ que diximos arriba de Marcial, que’ matavan muchas mugeres 
el uno y muchos maridos el otro, dize . . .” (fol. 127 verso, col. 2). E 
inmediatamente una poesia de ocho versos endecasflabos, traduccién 
libre de un epigrama de Marcial.*® 

9. “Contéme un amigo mfo, y de mucha erudicién ass{f en letras la- 
tinas como en griegas, que él se havia hallado en un monesterio en 
Quarte, un lugarito cerca de Valencia . . .” (fol. 201 verso, col. 2). La 
anécdota es de lo mds ocurrente que se halla en La philosophta vulgar y 
la produjo Américo Castro “‘por la gracia y la movilidad del relato.”’ ” 

10. Sobre que a la ramera y al juglar, a la vegez les viene el mal, ‘‘Desto 
hay unas estancias que hizo uno a manera de matraca, hechas a imitacién 
de Horacio, que en el libro de sus versos primero, en la Oda 25: Parcius 
tunctis . . .”’ (fol. 277 verso, col. 1). Es muy probable que este “uno’”’ 
aludido sea el amigo que ayudé a Mal Lara en los casos citados antes, ya 
que en ninguna otra parte de la obra se hace esta clase de alusién. 

De las setenta veces que afirma Mal Lara que colaboré su amigo en 
La philosophia vulgar, sélo se hallan diez alusiones explitas a esta cola- 
boracién. No hallo indicios para determinar otras deudas al amigo. 
La preferencia por la octava rima nada prueba: a través de toda la obra 
se leen unas treinta y tres poesfas en este mismo verso, y por confesién 
taxativa del autor, algunas son irrebatiblemente suyas.* Queda la 
probabilidad de que los sesenta casos restantes se reservaron para la 
segunda parte.°® 


* Citados al fol. 120 recto, col. 1. Uno es también una traduccién libre de 
Marcial (IX, 15) y el otro sélo una traduccién parcial del mismo epigrama. 
iEscribié estos dos epigramas el amigo de Mal Lara? No se hace constar asi y 
nada hay que nos indique objetivamente que son del colaboraror del paremidélogo 
de Sevilla, fuera de la voz acudiendo con que alude a los dos poemas de Marcial. 

* El antecedente de que es los dos (epigramas). 

* Para Marcial y Mal Lara, cons. Anthony A. Giulian, Martial and the 
Epigram in Spain in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Philadelphia, 1930, 
pags. 24-40, y passim; para el epigrama del fol. 127, traducido por el amigo, véase 
la pag. 32, en que Giulian no consigna que los versos son de un amigo de Mal Lara, 
ni que se despaganiza bastante el sentido que tiene el epigrama del autor pagano. 
También resulta inexacto decir que el refrén aludido es “rather enigmatical,” 
cuando nuestro glosador explica el sentido al principio de la glosa. Tampoco 
trata de ver Giulian si hay una diferencia entre las traducciones hechas durante el 
Renacimiento y el Barroco. Ya es hora de que distingamos el Siglo de Oro en sus 
dos vertientes: la que va de La Celestina al Lazarillo de Tormes, inclusive; y la 
otra, del Guzman de Alfarache a las postrimerias de Calder6én. Y habrdé que tener 
en cuenta un perfodo de transicién. La linea divisoria ser4, como es de suponer, 
el Concilio de Trento, 1545-1563. 

7 Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Ill, pag. 590. 

§ Asi se desprende de la lectura de fols. 93 recto, col. 2; 96 verso, col. 1; 140 
verso, col. 1; y 177 verso, col. 2. 

* Cons. Juan de Mal Lara. Su vida y sus obras, La Habana-Nueva York, 1942, 
p4gs. 132 y sigs., en que hablo de la segunda parte. 
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Respecto de la identidad del anénimo, Menéndez y Pelayo sugirié 
e nombre de Tamariz, “‘de quien se conservan otros del mismo estilo y 
picante sabor.”’ '° 


II 


Ya quedé notado, a los principios de este trabajo, que otro colabora- 
dor de Mal Lara en su empresa paremiolégica fué su padre. Desgracia- 
damente, sédlo en dos lugares se alude con particular atencién a la ayuda 
paternal. En uno de los trozos asevera que tenia muchos refranes que 
muy en especial usaba el progenitor del glosador. Estos refranes debieron 
de reservarse para la segunda parte de que Mal Lara habla con insistente 
frecuencia. 

1. Comienza la glosa de fiar de Dios sobre buena prenda recordando 
que; ‘‘Dize la glosilla antigua: " ‘Confiar de Dios sin saber lo que podemos 
es temeraria presuncién.’ Dize también el Comendador: * ‘Contra los 
que obstinados en la maldad y infidelidad, y no teniendo propésito de 
emendarse, dizen: Fio en Dios.’ Estos dos sentidos, a mi parescer, no 
dieron tan en el blanco del refran, como yo he ofdo a mi padre, cuyas 
notables sentencias en otra parte las diremos . . .” (fol. 27 recto, col. 1). 

2. En otro lugar se vuelve a notar que: ‘‘Contaévame mi padre, como 
persona que por antigiiedad ayuda mucho a la claridad de algunos re- 
franes, una fabula, que es declaracién de nuestro refrain . . .” (fol. 271 
verso, col. 2). El cuento es una variante del ‘‘Enssienplo del leén e del 
cavallo” del Libro de buen amor (ed. Clds. cast., I, 111-113). 


F. SAncHEz y EscriBaNno 
University of Michigan 


10 Origenes de la novela, II, xliii. Gallardo, al tratar de la Historia de los 
sanctos mdrtires de Cartuja que padescieron en Londres. . . . Hecha por el licen- 
ciado Cristéval de Tamariz, fiscal de la Inquisicién del distrito de Sevilla, Sevilla, 
1584, escribe: “El autor no tiene ni chispa siquiera de poeta; aun dudo si tenfa 
siquiera imaginacién. jSerd4 éste el Lic. Tamariz que celebra Argote de Molina? 
{Sera el autor del ingenioso canto en octava del Jorobado?”” (Ensayo, IV, cols. 
665-666, art. nim. 4001). En efecto, Argote de Molina nos habla de Tamariz en 
términos de mucho encomio y traspasado de dolor por su muerte (Discurso sobre 
la poesia castellana, ed. de Eleuterio F. Tiscornia, Madrid, 1926, pég. 33; en las 
pdgs. 86-89 hay una nota sobre Tamariz). 

" La glosilla antigua era Los refranes que recopilo yiigo lopez de mendoga por 
madado del Rey don Jud. agora nueuaméte glosados. En este. Afio de mil e d. e zl. 
j., ed. de José Maria Sbarbi en El refranero general espafiol, Madrid, 1874, I, 105, 
del que Mal Lara aduce textualmente la cita. La edicién que reprodujo Sbarbi 
es a de Valladolid, 1541, segin el colof6n. Pero Mal Lara tenia a la vista la pu- 
blicada en Medina del Campo, 1550, segdn lo advirtié explicitamente en el Preaém- 
bulo 12 (sig. biiij recto, col. 2). Sobre esta edicién, véase Urban Cronan, Revue 
Hispanique, 1911, XXV, 139-140, que negaba su existencia, y mi estudio probando 
lo contrario, en Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 254-258. 

2 Exactamente igual al texto de la coleccién de Hernan N tifiez, en la edicién 
de Salamanca, 1555, fol. 52 verso, col. 2. 
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The Araucaniad. A Version in English Poetry of Alonso de Ercilla y 
Zifiga’s ‘La Araucana’. By Charles Maxwell Lancaster and Paul 
Thomas Manchester. Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 1945: 326 pages. 


This is the first complete English translation of La Araucana. In 
1808 extensive excerpts were done into English couplets by William 
Hayley and H. Boyd (Appendix, New York, 1808, to The Geographical, 
Natural and Civil History of Chile, by Abbé don J. Ignatius Molina, 
translated from the original Italian by an American Gentleman, Middle- 
town, Conn., II, 1808). Within the last 25 years various persons have 
tried their hands at odd stanzas, in magazines and even in books, but no 
one has ever till now compassed the whole epic. Some critics have 
deemed the original too uneven to make it worth while to translate it 
entire. Voltaire placed Colocolo’s speech in Canto II above Homer, and 
found ‘‘beaucoup de feu dans ses batailles’”’; but in other respects Ercilla 
is “au dessous du moindre des poétes.”” However, since the Araucana is 
the best of the numerous cultured epics of the siglo de oro, and since it 
tells something of the heroic Indians of Chile, it is well to place it before 
the English speaking public. 

The translators have chosen not to attempt the octava rima of the 
original; in its stead they offer unrimed trochaic tetrameters, the “Hia- 
watha line,” set on the printed page in blocks of eight. This proves to 
be not a bad choice. Shortening the original number of feet, it does not 
tempt to padding. Of course, it renounces the merit of rime and aban- 
dons the flow and sweep of the Italian strophe. Asa compensation the 
translators display notable verve and dash, reflecting the rude energy of 
the Spanish. Here is a fair sample of their labor at its best. 


Como el troyano Euricio que, volando 

La timida paloma por el cielo, 

Con gran presteza el corvo arco flechando 
La atravesé en la furia de su vuelo, 

Que, retorciendo el cuerpo y revolando, 
Como redondo ovillo vino al suelo, 

Asf el herido mozo en descubierto 

Dentro del hondo foso cayé muerto. 


As Euricius, the Trojan, 
Who on bowstring notched an arrow, 
Whilst a timid dove drew spirals 
In the sky, who cleft its pinions, 
Stemmed steep flight, and brought it spinning 
Earthward like a ball ensevdien: 
So with this unvisored athlete, 
Who in depth of ditch fell, lifeless. 
313 
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One could pick prosier passages. The accuracy leaves little to be de- 
sired. A few cases of dubious interpretation can be spotted, but they are 
rare. 

Walter Owen of Buenos Aires has announced a version of the Arau- 
cana. Having in mind his excellent rendering of Martin Fierro, I am 
eager to see what he will do with an epic in octaves, and how much effort 
he is willing to make to preserve the spirit and the meter of the original. 
There is no substitute for time in this business. How many days can 
one afford to spend to make a stanza as nearly right as the translator’s 
talents permit? That is the ultimate question. The present version is 
not bad, but it can be bettered. The typographical presentation is un- 
pleasant. Crowded double columns, narrow margins, bespeak paper 
shortage, and the cheap cloth binding is unworthy of the authors’ labor. 


8. G. Mortey 
University of California 


Obras completas, de José Zorrilla. Ordenacién, prélogo y notas de Nar- 
ciso Alonso Cortés. Libreria Santarén, Valladolid, 1943: 2 vols., 
2233 and 2219 pages. 


One of the chief literary events in Spain during the year 1944 was 
the appearance, at long last, of an edition of Zorrilla’s complete works, 
in fitting commemoration of the centenary of the first performance of 
Don Juan Tenorio. 

The work is handsomely—if somewhat unsubstantially—bound in 
red leather, stamped in gold, and is well printed on India paper. It is 
officially sponsored by the Ayuntamiento of Valladolid in honor of that 
city’s famous son. 

The tremendous labor involved in the preparation of this edition 
could have been undertaken by no better-equipped scholar than Narciso 
Alonso Cortés, author of the well-known Zorrilla: su vida y sus obras 
(3 vols., Valladolid, 1916-20; 2nd ed., Valladolid, 1942). Thanks to his 
painstaking efforts, we have now, for the first time, Zorrilla’s writings in 
substantially complete form. Over sixty years have elapsed since the 
poet himself began the publication of his Obras completas, and he was 
not to go beyond the first volume (1882). The so-called Obras completas 
of 1905-17 (Madrid, 4 vols.) come nowhere near living up to their title. 

Sr. Alonso Cortés is the first to admit that his edition may fall some- 
what short of absolute completeness. Because of the large number of 
his poems buried in the pages of rare Spanish and Hispanic American 
periodicals, and especially because of the great quantity of manuscript 
poems and album pieces, additions to the corpus of Zorrilla’s writings 
may come to light from time to time. But the editor points out in his 


1 Although the title-page bears the date 1943, intended to commemorate the 
cincuentenario of Zorrilla’s death, the work was, in reality, not issued until the 
following year. The colophon of vol. II is dated March 28, 1944. 
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introduction that such compositions as may at first glance seem to be 
unknown or unpublished may turn out not to be so, for the poet was wont 
to adapt an earlier poem to a given occasion or situation. Incidentally, 
this re-employment—reworking is hardly the word—of earlier composi- 
tions by Zorrilla suggests a topic, though perhaps not a highly rewarding 
one, for study by some painstaking scholar. 

The two volumes are divided into three sections: I, Poestas (previously 
collected poems, usually, though not uniformly, in the chronological 
order of their first publication, followed by forty-five compositions not 
previously collected—though all but three, according to the editor, had 
been published before); II, Obras Dramdticas (the editor omits two come- 
dies: Agua pasada, which was played in 1878 under the names of Zorrilla 
and Luis Pacheco, but never printed, and El Doctor Diégenes, which 
was produced in the same year, allegedly by the same collaborators, 
but Sr. Alonso Cortés denies that Zorrilla had anything to do with the 
composition); and III, Prosa (including the voluminous Recuerdos del 
tiempo viejo). 

There are several disappointing features. For example, Sr. Alonso 
Cortés does not give variants—often an unprofitable gesture in Zorrilla’s 
case, to be sure, but sometimes quite desirable, as in Las pildoras de 
Salomén (I, p. 676), which in the original Cantos del trovador (1840-41) 
had four additional verses. These were deleted by the author in the 
1882 edition, and are not reproduced here. It is unfortunate that two 
octavillas dedicated to Granada and published in an extra number of 
El Dia (1885) have been omitted here. The editor remarks that the 
number in question of El Dia is lacking in both the Biblioteca Nacional 
and the Hemeroteca Municipal, of Madrid. One wonders whether the 
rich periodical collection of the Ateneo Cientifico y Literario, still intact 
despite bombings of the city, might not yield the missing paper. 

The most disappointing feature of all is the editor’s notes. These 
are unfortunately far too few (64 in vol. I, and 72 in vol. II). For the 
most part, they are limited to a modicum of bibliographical data and the 
reproduction of Zorrilla’s own notes accompanying various publications. 
It is regrettable that the editor’s vast knowledge of Zorrilla’s works 
could not enrich the edition in the form of commentaries, but this is 
quite understandable in a book which, virtually unannotated, passes 
four thousand pages, and which, moreover, is patently intended for the 
reading public of the Hispanic world, not primarily for its scholars. 

However, the fact remains that the appearance of these volumes is an 
important event. The Hispanic people and students of Zorrilla owe a 
debt of gratitude to Sr. Alonso Cortés for having brought together many 
scattered works to which access has heretofore been extremely difficult. 
And it was high time, fifty years after the poet’s death, that this was done. 


JoHN KENNETH LESLIE 
Northwestern University 
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Manual de entonacién espafiola. Por Tomds Navarro. Hispanic Insti- 
tute in the United States, New York, 1944: 306 pages. 


Teachers and students of Spanish will welcome Professor Navarro’s 
Manual de entonacién espafiola. This treatise, anticipated in the author’s 
well-known Manual de pronunciacién espafiola, is the culmination of 
years of observation, experimentation, and teaching experience. The 
book fills a need long felt and brings the study of Spanish intonation to a 
parity with other languages such as English, French, and German. 

The book consists of an introduction, general remarks, a section each 
devoted to the intonation of declarative, interrogative, volitional, and 
emotional utterances, and the conclusion, followed by exercises, texts, 
and schematized intonation curves. 

Its purpose, as set forth in the introduction, is twofold: 1) to pre- 
sent in an organized fashion a series of problems which may awaken 
interest in a field as rich as it is unexplored, and 2) to be useful in the 
practical teaching of Spanish. The study is confined to the literary 
(reading) intonation of the cultured and scientific circles of Madrid, 
though the author says that similar types of Spanish American intonation 
are essentially analogous. In addition, the Archivo de la palabra and 
other phonograph recordings were utilized. The results are based on 
ear and kymographic analyses, though frequently it is impossible to 
ascertain the exact source of the data presented. 

In the section devoted to general remarks, the melodic unit is defined 
as ‘la porcién minima de discurso con forma musical determinada, siendo 
al propio tiempo una parte por sf misma significativa dentro del sentido 
total de la oracién” (p. 38). “El grupo melédico es unidad de comuni- 
eacién de orden superior a la palabra e inferior a la rama de la frase” 
(p. 56). According to the author this unit in Spanish averages seven to 
eight syllables and varies with both content and delivery. It generally 
coincides with the phonic group, but it need not be set off by pauses. 

In discussing declarative intonation, Professor Navarro states that 
the significant inflections occur at the beginning and at the end of the 
melodic unit. The pitch rises from two to eight semitones to the first 
stressed syllable. Except at the end of the sentence, the body of the 
melodic unit has a level tone which does not deviate more than two semi- 
tones from the normal pitch. The inflections beginning with the last 
stressed syllable of the unit are called tonemas. The author distinguishes 
five tonemes: two falling (cadencia, semicadencia), two rising (antica- 
dencia, semianticadencia), and a subjectively level tone (suspensién). 
The latter, which, Professor Navarro says, is scarcely mentioned in into- 
nation studies of other languages, is so frequent in Spanish as to charac- 
terize the language. 

There follows a description of the intonation used in some thirty 


1 Very similar results were reported for the rhythmical group by R. Brenes 
Mesén, Hispania, 1938, X XI, 47-52. 
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kinds of declarative utterances, with examples and comparisons with 
other languages. The author finds two-thirds of Spanish declarative 
inflections falling or level, and only one-third rising. In contrast, he 
reports about two-thirds of such inflections in French to be rising, and 
about an equal distribution of rising and falling inflections in English.? 

In dealing with interrogative intonation, the author states that the 
question has a relatively higher pitch than the statement. The initial 
rise of the question is greater than that of the statement. In the body 
of the question the pitch usually, though not always, rises high on the 
first stressed syllable and then descends gradually. The end of the 
question may rise, fall, or be circumflex. The author points out that 
Spanish questions, contrary to common belief, just as frequently end 
with a falling or circumflex inflection as with a rise. 

Professor Navarro distinguishes five interrogative units. These units 
embrace the beginning, body, and end of groups, and not just the ends 
as in the case of the declarative tonemes. He finds a “visible” relation- 
ship between the interrogative units and declarative tonemes which 
escapes the reviewer. 

There is a detailed treatment, with examples, of a round dozen types 
of questions. Some of these neither contain nor seem closely related to 
the units the author has set up. For example, he says that in the re- 
strictive question there is a circumflex inflection on the stressed syllable 
of the interrogative word, regardless of the position of the word (p. 148), 
and that when the restrictive question is combined with the relative 
there are two circumflex inflections (p. 150). Yet he has not provided 
any interrogative unit with a circumflex inflection anywhere except in 
final position. Another discrepancy between the units defined and the 
intonation described is found in the treatment of the hypothetical ques- 
tion. The intonation is said to rise gradually and then, between the last 
stressed syllable and the preceding unstressed one, to descend suddenly 
about one octave. None of the interrogative units provided resembles 
this intonational pattern. 

The author next takes up volitional intonation, comprising commands 
and entreaties. He states that while there is close interrelation of 
logical, emotional and volitional melodic forms, it is possible to isolate 
commands and entreaties in their extreme forms, even if not in their 
related milder forms. He points out furthermore that volitional utter- 
ances are regularly inhibited by amenities of conduct, social exigencies, or 
actual vacillations on the part of the speaker.’ 

? Percentages for American English, published subsequently by K. L. Pike, 
The Intonation of American English, Ann Arbor, 1945 (Linguistics, vol. I), p. 155, 
are: falling, 54; falling-rising, 16; rising, 10; and level, 21. Though it is quite 
likely that Professor Navarro had reference to British English, the discrepancy is 
noteworthy. 

*D. L. Bolinger, “Inhibited and Uninhibited Stress,” Quart. Jour. Speech, 
1945, XX XI, 202-207, reported that the natural tendency to give greater stress 
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There follows a discussion, with examples, of some eleven kinds of 
commands, entreaties, and related forms, including proverbs, greetings, 
and amenities. The intonation patterns of commands are in general 
modifications of the declarative and interrogative patterns, having higher ~ 
pitch, more extensive inflections, greater rapidity of pronunciation, and 
greater intensity. 

The intonation of entreaties, supplications and petitions, Professor 
Navarro finds, differs enough from other patterns to be considered an 
independent desiderative toneme, characterized by a modulated move- 
ment which begins relatively high and descends like an arpeggio on the 
stressed syllable emphasizing the wish. 

Nowhere else, says the author, are melodic effects better perceived 
than in greetings and amenities. Such formulae, worn out through 
constant use, depend for their connotation almost entirely on intonation. 
Ordinary courtesy calls for declarative intonation. Wider and more 
lively inflections enhance expressiveness, and rising inflections express 
the affectionate relationship of friends and close acquaintances. 

The final section treats emotional intonation. While no utterance, 
whether declarative, interrogative, or volitional, is devoid of emotion, 
the material considered here has a marked and intensive affective factor. 
Professor Navarro finds that the role of intonation in the expression of 
emotion is the most complex of all, as well as the most consciously per- 
ceived. In unemotional utterances attention is focused on the meaning 
of words and the intonation is not consciously perceived. In affective 
utterances, on the contrary, attention is focused on the intonation, and 
whenever the meaning of the words goes counter to the emotion expressed 
by the intonation, it is the latter that is given credence. The author 
believes that emotional intonation is not intuitive, but must be cultivated 
through study and effort. 

According to Professor Navarro, affective intonation employs the 
declarative and interrogative units without altering their essential struc- 
ture. Its chief characteristic is the circumflex inflection. Exalting emo- 
tions have a high pitch level and varied inflections, while depressive 
emotions employ a low pitch level and monotonous inflections. Empha- 
sis may be achieved by a high pitch level and more extensive rising 
inflections. Exclamations may have a rising, falling, or undulating 
inflection which increases in extent with the intensity of the emotion. 

One of the many praiseworthy features of the Manual is the compre- 
hensiveness of treatment, which makes it very valuable as a reference 
treatise. Under declarative intonation are included four kinds of asser- 
tions; thirteen kinds of enumerations; four kinds of predicates; appositive, 
adverbial, vocative and parenthetical expressions; four kinds of coordi- 
nation; dependent clauses; and subordination. There are some twelve 


and higher pitch to what is more important is frequently checked and sometimes 
even reversed by inhibitions brought about by cultural factors, such as politeness. 
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types of questions, a like number of volitional utterances, and fourteen 
forms of emotional intonation. In all some seventy patterns of intona- 
tion are discussed, without counting sub-types and other variations. 

For pedagogical use, as well as general ease of comprehension, it 
would have been very helpful to include diagrams of the various intona- 
tional forms alongside the verbal descriptions. The schematized curves 
given at the end of the book cover only slightly more than one-third of 
the patterns discussed. It also would be highly desirable to have phono- 
graph records to accompany the exercises, similar to those Professor 
Navarro has issued for his Manual de pronunciaci6n. 

Perhaps the very attempt at completeness defeats one of the avowed 
purposes of the treatise, namely, to serve as a teaching manual. It 
could hardly be expected that ordinary students, whose chief aim might 
be only to perfect their speaking ability, would remember so many into- 
national patterns. The effectiveness of the book solely as a teaching 
manual would have been much greater if the author had selected a greatly 
reduced number of the more significant intonational patterns under each 
one of the divisions he makes, limited the discussion to them, and added 
illustrative diagrams. 

Professor Navarro’s analysis of intonation is based entirely on the 
established grammatical classification of sentences. Pedagogically this 
approach is advantageous in that it produces an orderly classification 
within a well-known system. But it has the disadvantage of failing to 
reveal any possible grouping of the intonational patterns of the melodic 
units themselves. The author seldom notes that the same or very simi- 
lar patterns of intonation appear in units of different types of sentences. 
If according to his definition the melodic units are characterized by a 
“forma musical determinada,” it would seem more logical to group the 
units on this basis, irrespective of the type of sentence in which they occur. 

In describing the intonational patterns, Professor Navarro frequently 
brings in duration, intensity, pauses, and even gestures, sometimes as 
though these were integral components of intonation. There is no doubt 
that all of these factors affect intonation in varying degrees, but it would 
have been more desirable to analyze the intonational patterns themselves 
first, bringing in the other factors only when necessary. To treat them 
as though they were actually elements of the intonational patterns is 
likely to produce a certain amount of confusion, particularly in the mind 
of the uninitiated student. 

Professor Navarro in this book establishes a Spanish terminology of 
intonation. Commendable indeed is his choice of the term toneme (and 
syntoneme, which unfortunately is not utilized to its fullest possibilities). 
The terms cadence, semicadence, anticadence, and suspension have 
already had the sanction of use in other languages. But semianticadencia 
appears undesirable, except for the fact that it fits well with the other 
terms. At times the author uses his terminology loosely. For example, 
cadencias particulares (p. 5), cadencias peculiares (p. 6), cadencia habitual 
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(p. 10), cadencias enumerativas (p. 87) are not used with the meaning 
given to the technical term cadence. The meaning of cadencia completa 
(p. 91) seems ambiguous. The use of the adjective in tonema final 
(p. 71) appears superfluous and is misleading. The term toneme, defined 
as the ending tone in declarative melodic units (p. 69), is used not only 
in reference to questions (p. 151) but also to include the whole interroga- 
tive melodic unit (pp. 163, 164). 

The author is at his best in his excellent interpretation of both the 
logical and emotional significance of the intonation he describes physi- 
cally. This psychophysical approach is urgently needed in the field of 
phonetics in general, but more particularly in intonation where the inter- 
play of semantic nuances must be related to the physical profile of the 
tune which serves as a medium for their expression. Throughout the 
book, but especially in the sections dealing with volitional and emotional 
intonation, are found numerous subtle but significant semantic distinc- 
tions related to the inflections in intonation. The natural difficulties 
attending the differentiation of slight shades of meaning are enhanced, 
as the author reminds us, by the scarcity of studies of Spanish intonation. 
It would be too much, therefore, to expect unanimity of agreement on 
some of the interpretations given by Professor Navarro. But since the 
significance of the utterance both in its logical and affective factors is of 
prime importance in assessing the value of any observed intonational 
inflection, Professor Navarro deserves much credit and our thanks. He 
has pioneered in and laid the foundation for this type of study of Spanish 
intonation. 

The bibliography, handled entirely in footnotes, is very full. How- 
ever, W. F. Stirling, The Pronunciation of Spanish, Milton Cowan, Pitch 
and Intensity Characteristics of Stage Speech, and the several monographs 
which have appeared in Lebendige Sprache could well have been included. 
The bibliography lacks consistency in such matters as use of initials, 
volume numbers, editions, dates, italics, capitals, and so on. Some of 
the more obvious corrections needed in the footnotes are: 1. Coleman, 
Emphasis for Colleman, enfasis; 2. IV, 192 for VI, 190; 12. Waiblinger, 
Beitrage for Weiblinger, Beitrage; 16. La Haye for La Taye; 28. con- 
séquences, 1900 for consequences, 1910. Page 159 is incorrect; 36. 
Monatsschrift for Monatschrift; 55. Schubiger for Schubinger; 59. Monats- 
schrift for Monatschrift; 63. 1935 for 1925; 67. mds grave for menos grave; 
70. Coleman, Emphasis for Colleman, enfasis; 73. Schugiber, 1935 for 
Schubinger, 1925. The place cited appears to mean the opposite of what 
Dr. Navarro states; 79. § 705 is incorrect; 83. Schubiger, English for 
Schubingen, english; 85. Fuchs for Funchs; 88. Delete the; 91. den for 
die; 92. Phonetic Sciences, 1936 for Phonetics Sciencies, 1926; 93. Parlo- 
phén for Parlophon; 94. D. Jones for O. Jones; 96. 3A que for 4A qué; 
109. Coleman, Emphasis for Colleman, enfasis; 111. This trace is not 


given. 
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The covers and format of the book are attractive and the font of 
comfortable size and clearness. The book is marred, however, by faulty 
printing, inferior paper, and a poor binding job. Several pages are 
partially illegible. There is an unnumbered sheet between pp. 272-273, 
and the even numbered pages from 292-300 inclusive are blank and 
unnumbered. The following errors and questionable readings have been 
noted: Page 55, line 1: insert he after que; 56, ll. 11-12: italicize ante su 
momento, general, and muchacho; 68, |. 6: insert de la rama distensiva 
after nuestros; 78, |. 3: 24 for 23; 82, |. 7: breve for brexe; 91, l. 3: retine 
for reune?; 103, 1. 19: se distinguen for se distingue; 113, |. 10: todos for 
todo; 121, 1. 23: delete a; 122, 1. 10: salfme for salime? Cf. l. 19, Mos- 
trése; 122, 1. 13: ideolégica for idelégica; 138, 1. 2: delete a; 143, 1. 16: 
lan G: for G: lan; 143, 1. 18: ocho for siete; 143, 151, l. 4: aparece for 
apareece; 152, l. 10: tifta for tiita?; 167, ll. 10-11: semdntica for semadn- 
ticamente; 176, l. 15: o for a; 181, l. 10: ascendentes for descendentes; 
188, 1. 15: After this line the following two speeches from the text of 
the play are omitted: Walton, Ta vives en paz con la deshonra. Yorik. 
jHabla!; 204, 1. 11: delete quotation marks?; 221, 1. 10: produzcan for 
producan; 225, l. 23: que for qua; 230, ll. 6-7: destacdndola for desta- 
c4ndolas; 238, l. 9: ése for ese; 243, ll. 12, 13: insert periods after paren- 
theses?; 252, |. 16; le for la; 261, 1. 8: 28 seems incorrect; 266, |. 1: retinen 
for reunen?; 269, l. 18: Semicadencia for Semicadencias?; 276, |. 2: atin for 
aun; 277, |. 10: accent on ;Habr4 not visible; 277, 1. 12: insert commas 
before and after sefior; 280, 1. 10: tenue for ténue; 284, |. 14; veis for véis; 
286, 1. 21: Padl for Paul?; 288, 1. 1: ofrnos for oirnos; 288, |. 15: estdis, 
observiis for estais, observais. 

These mechanical errors do not detract from the intrinsic merit of 
the book. They can be easily corrected in a subsequent edition. 

Professor Navarro’s stimulating treatise will surely awaken interest 
in the field of Spanish intonation. He has brought to light a vast amount 
of new and significant material on this rich and little explored field. 
His work should prove a stimulus and a challenge to other investigators. 
His Manual will be indispensable to any serious student of Spanish and 
the basic starting point for any future research on Spanish intonation. 


S. N. Trevivto 
University of Chicago 


Comportamientos tonales vocdlicos en espafiol y portugués. By Armando 
de Lacerda and Marfa Josefa Canellada. (Revista de Filologta 
Espafiola, Anejo XXXII.) Madrid, 1945: 271 pages plus appendix 
with 8 charts. 

As the title indicates, the authors initiate a comparative study of the 
tonal behavior of vowels in Spanish and Portuguese. The simultaneous 
study was undertaken for the light it might shed on the whole problem 
and because it could be done very easily, since the authors—one Spanish 
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and the other Portuguese—happened to be working in the same phonetics 
laboratory (that of the University of Coimbra). The ultimate aim of this 
kind of research is to show what influence the meaning behind speech 
exercises on the speech utterance itself. 

In the experiments described in this work words were spoken in only 
two contexts: one of simple statement and one of simple interrogation. 
Thus, for words of a single phoneme the subject pronounced the vowel a, 
for example, aa if in answer to the question “Is the letter you see before 
you a, e, or u?” Similarly the same vowel would be pronounced “A?” 
as if in inquiring whether a letter were the vowel a. Each experiment was 
made three times with a sufficient interval between repetitions that the 
subject might avoid duplication of results from mere memory or habit. 
The same treatment was given to words of varying composition: words of 
two or more phonemes in different combinations, words having the stress 
on different syllables, and so on. Both stressed and unstressed vowels 
were studied. 

The behavior of vowels was checked by two principal methods: the 
subjective and the objective. In the case of the former, listeners of 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, and English origin were asked to record 
their impressions by answering specific questions about the sounds. The 
objective record was made by the familiar tracing of a needle set in motion 
by a diaphragm actuated by the sound waves of the voice. (The latter 
process is not described but sample curves appear in the appendix.) 

When one considers the number of words treated, the different 
processes involved, the vast accumulation of tracings to be analysed, the 
checking and re-checking to be done, he can appreciate the enormity of 
the task that the authors have set for themselves. The mass of data is 
staggering and much of it appears in this book. As a consequence,the 
book has something of the character of a laboratory record of the experi- 
ments rather than of a proper organization of the material designed to 
acquaint the reader with the results. 

One wishes that a greater attempt had been made to combine more of 
the charts and outlines (which constitute nearly the entire work) in 
order to make it possible to effect more readily a comparison of the 
different sets of data. To do so would have required the use of more 
space than a single or double page spread allows but might have been ac- 
complished by a series of large folded sheets. 

This book is not of the sort that one reads from one cover to the other. 
Its value as a reference text is limited by the lack of any kind of index 
and also by the fact that the table of contents gives little clue as to the 
type of material to be found under the chapter headings. The abbrevia- 
tions for the whole work appear in chapter five listed as ‘‘Resultados de 
la apreciacién subjetiva” and in no single place can one find a list of all 
the words used or of all the different kinds of words. 

It is not likely that scholars who have given much time or thought to 
the problems of experimental phonetics will expect startling conclusions 
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from this line of investigation. The authors are aware of the meagreness 
of their contribution in this respect but feel certain that they have made a 
significant beginning. One hesitates to make a categorical denial of 
their position but a doubt arises. On page 82, to select a random example, 
we learn the following facts about the tonic vowel of caf as pronounced in 
a simple statement: 


ESPANOL! PORTUGUES 
Tono. Constante en nivel superior Constante 
al de la dtona 
Cualidad. Constante Constante 
Tension. Creciente Decreciente mds que 
en la dtona 


On the second experiment the Spanish vowel possessed the same char- 
acteristics except that the tension was constant. But on the second, 
third, and fourth experiments with the Portuguese vowel the results 
differed widely. In the third experiment for the Portuguese the pitch 
is indicated as being higher than that of the unstressed vowel but in the 
other cases it is listed as constant only. Such divergences as indicated 
could easily be the result of factors that are purely accidental and which in 
no wise illustrate a basic similarity or a basic difference between Spanish 
and Portuguese vowels in a given case. 


R. M. Duncan 
University of New Mexico 


1 Chart is not reproduced exactly. Abbreviations have been eliminated and 
also the division into zones applicable only to second and third trials for Portu- 
guese. 
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Primavera Indiana. Poema sacro histérico. Idea de Maria Santissima 
de Guadalupe de Mézico. Copiada de Flores. Escriviélo D. Carlos 

de Sigiienza y Géngora. Ediciones Vargas Rea, México, 1945: 

46 pages. 

Among other things 1945 was observed in Mexico as the tercentenary 
of the birth of that “dulce, canoro Cisne Mexicano,” as Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz termed her illustrious contempurary and close friend, Don Carlos 
de Sigiienza y Géngora (1645-1700), and the occasion was signalized by 
reprinting various writings of this baroque scholar, poet and humanist of 
New Spain. The item here noticed, a long poem of seventy-nine octavas 
reales honoring the Virgin of Guadalupe, is probably the earliest effort of 
its author to find its way into print, since he claimed that he penned this 
tribute “no teniendo diez y siete . . . afios .. . ,” which places the 
date of composition in 1662. There may have been earlier editions but 
the poet seems to have definitely assured his youthful effusion survival 
by slipping its text in as an appendix to the published Glorias de Querétaro, 
a commemorative volume that he was commissioned to write in 1680. 
Most critics, including Menéndez y Pelayo, have judged harshly this 
metrical composition which reflects with precocious faithfulness the pre- 
vailing culto abuses of the period, but more recent commentators such as 
E. Abreu Gémez and Alfonso Méndez Plancarte see in this and in other 
poetic writings of Sigiienza “un entrafiable gongorismo, en suma, de los 
mas excelentes, con una voz personal y timbrada de calderonismo.” 

The Primavera Indiana has been modernly reprinted in Francisco 
Pérez Salazar, Obras de Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, con una biografia, 
Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Mexicanos (México, 1928), and Irving A. Leonard 
and E. Abreu Gémez, Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora: Poemas (Madrid, 
1931), and there are extensive excerpts in Alfonso Méndez Plancarte, 
Poetas novohispanos: Segundo Siglo, 1621-1721, Biblioteca del Estudiante 
Universitario, 54 (México, 1945). The only novelty of the present limited 
edition of 100 copies is the fact that it is made directly from a manuscript 
copy of the Glorias de Querétaro, formerly the property of José Maria 
Zelaa e Hidalgo and now in the collection of the Instituto de Antropologfa 
e Historia in Mexico City (Ms. 462, fol. 62v-73r). Neatly hand-printed 
in red and black ink, its value is impaired by a distressing number of 
misprints. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 





